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THE'MAN WHO WOULD BE CHEERFUL 


Queen Elizabeth at Westminster 



This picture of Queen Elizabeth, from the painting of The Knighting of Walter Raleigh by 
Mr. A. K. Lawrence, is one of the triumphs of the great scheme of decoration completing 
St. Stephen’s Hall at Westminster, as described on'page 4. 


THE ECLIPSE THAT 
PASSED BY 

THE RUSH TO THE 
THIRTY-MILE BELT 

Crowds Watch the Dramatic 
Approach of the Shadow 

RECORD POPULATION FOR AN 
ECLIPSE AREA 

Though the Eclipse is over and the 
great day has become one with the un¬ 
counted days of the past it has left its 
mark on history. Never has the path 
of a total-Eclipse of the Sun swept over 
so vast a concourse of. expectant people. 

The thirty-mile belt of England 
over which the oval shadow of the Moon 
raced at 8b miles a minute.enclosed'the 
most densely-populated region of the 
whole world. After the shadow had 
left Wales it fell successively on Liver¬ 
pool and Birkenhead, Wigan, Southport, 
Blackburn, Preston, and Lancaster, 
thence'in the twinkling of an eye over 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Skipton, Settle, and 
Giggleswick, which was in some ways the 
centre of the phenomenon of the 
shadow’s passage. 

The Shadow on the Moors 

From Giggleswick'it passed over the 
Yorkshire moors, often solitary, but on 
that morning dotted, with multitudes ; 
over Northallerton with its sleepy long 
street then wideawake ; over Richmond 
with its old castle and Durham with 
its cathedral, until it approached Sun¬ 
derland, Middlesbrough, Stockton, and 
the Hartlepools before flitting across the 
North Sea. 

The mere names of some of those 
towns, centres of shipping, of cotton¬ 
spinning, of coal and iron, suggest how 
vast were the numbers of people on that 
morning of June 29 looking upward 
to the Sun. 

Those 4000 square miles teem with 
the workers in the great industries of the 
country, but on this day the population 
must for a few hours have been increased 
by at least a million people, probably by 
many' more. Scores of special trains 
had been run from London, Birmingham, 
and the South, as -well as from Scotland 
and the manufacturing districts of the 
North and the Midlands which were 
not in the belt. 

AH Roads Led to the Eclipse 

All the roads leading to the favoured 
spots were. filled the night before with 
cars and charabancs, and to those bound 
on these expeditions it seemed as if the 
whole population of England were mov¬ 
ing like a cloud of moths toward the Sun. 

Many of those who rose early were 
manual workers to whom the sight of 
the Sun at six in the morning is no 
novelty, but there must have" been 
hundreds of thousands beside to whom 
the spectacle of the Sun- at that hour, 
under any condition was an unwonted 
luxury. At any rate, , it was something' 


which ricli and poor were willing to take 
any trouble to see. 

There were camps of people who 
occupied the heathery spaces of the 
Yorkshire moors, there were clusters of 
boys who had climbed into trees as if it 
had been a football match, to get a 
better view. There were people on the 
roofs of houses, on the towers of churches, 
amid the ancient surroundings of Foun¬ 
tains and Rivaulx Abbeys, and in the 
crowded ways of Sunderland, the quays 
of Liverpool, and the decks of ships in the 
River Mersey. • 

At Giggleswick it seemed as if the 
whole drama of ■ the Sun’s . eclipse 
was to he seen from the Royal Box, for 
it was here that the Eclipse expedition 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
was stationed, with the Astronomer Royal 
to superintend the instruments and an 
aeroplane to convey astronomical ob¬ 
servers and photographers above the. 
influence of obscuring -cloud's. 

Giggleswick .itself is a little place, with 
a resident population of a few hundred 


people, famous chiefly for its Grammar 
School and its' beautiful old parish 
church, which'was dedicated under the 
name of St. Alkelda, the Saxon Princess 
who was its foundress. To its devoted 
vicar Mr. ’ Brocklehurst ■ the church 
must have seemed almost more import¬ 
ant than the Eclipse which drew so many 
sightseers round about it, hut it was to 
his kindness and hospitality , that many 
who came to the little village, whose 
population in a night was multiplied a 
thousand times, were able to find an 
opportunity to bo present at an occur¬ 
rence which, apart altogether from its 
success or defects as a spectacle, must 
remain an event in the history of England. 

We shall deal at greater length with the 
Eclipse in next week’s issue. 

IN MEMORY OF STANLEY 

Belgium is issuing a series of stamps 
bearing a portrait of H. M. Stanley to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great African explorer’s arrival at the 
mouth of the Congo. . 


SUNNY SAUNDERS 

THE MAN WHO WOULD 
BE CHEERFUL 

A War Hero Does a Great Thing 

WHO WILL DO A LITTLE 
THING FOR HIM? 

It is hard to say which was the more 
heroic, tire way Sunny Saunders lived 
or the way he died. ■ 

Su nny was the name given by his friends 
to Hubert Saunders, aged 37, a draper’s 
assistant at Wandsworth. He was a 
man of cheerful ways—“ a man he was 
of cheerful yesterdays’ and confident 
tomorrows.” He was shot through the 
lungs during the war, hut it did not daunt 
him. He only earned £3 a week, he had 
a wife and child to-keep, and he had 
heart disease phut lie was cheerful. He 
never applied for a pension because, as 
he told his wife, there were others worse 
off than he. j 4 - ...... 

-' A Gallant Rescue 

One day he was with his family by the 
whirlpool at Beverly Brook, Fulham, 
when he saw a 13-year-old.boy fall in. 
With his wound and his heart disease 
he was the last man who should have 
attempted a rescue at such a spot; b\it 
he jumped in, sivam;to .the boy, and 
held him up till lie was relieved' by. 
another brave man named Albert To’mp- 
sett, a, bank clerk, who had dived to the 
rescue from a skiff. 

Then the cheerful man disappeared. 
Tompsett and the boy got ashore with 
the help of ropes; Sunny Saunders’s 
body was recovered later. 

The coroner spoke with emotion of the 
nobility of this man’s character, and has 
reported'his deed and that of Tompsett 
to. the Carnegie Hero Fund, while the 
Mayor of Wandsworth has opened a sub¬ 
scription to help Saunders’s family. 
They must be very proud of him. Send 
a mite to the Mayor of Wandsworth. 

500 WALNUTS , 

And What Became of Them 

A • correspondent . who enjoyed . an 
account in the'G.N. of the ways of rats 
with apples sends us a curious story 
of a consignment of walnuts. 

She had made her annual purchase of 
500 walnuts just before leaving Simla, 
India’s summer capital, for the plains, 
and left them in ail open basket in the 
hall. Next' morning . every one. had 
gone! An Indian servant was suspected, 
and it was all very uncomfortable. 

Years afterwards the .dining-room 
flooring was being removed .when under 
it was found a number of -walnut shells 
from which the kernels had been carefully 
extracted. The shells accounted for 
exactly 500 walnuts ! 

Of course it was the rats, but how 
hard they must have worked ! If they 
carried a hundred an hour to their store¬ 
room 'tlie operation must have taken 
them most of the night. 
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LINKS WITH HISTORY 

THE FAR-OFF BEGINNINGS 
OF AUSTRALIA 

Charlotte Bronte’s Sudden 
Leap to Fame 

CHILDREN OF WATERLOO MEN 

Two venerable ladies have died at 
opposite ends of the Earth whose lives 
seem like a link with another world, so 
different were they from our own. 

Marianne Fisher was a hundred years 
old. Her father. Sir James Hurtley 
Fisher, became Resident Commissioner 
for South Australia in 1834, just before 
it was made a colony p and two years 
later, when she was ten, she went out 
to join him in the same ship as Sir John 
Hindmarsh, the Colony’s first Governor. 

The first settlement had been made 
on Kangaroo Island twenty years earlier, 
but colonisation was only seriously un¬ 
dertaken when nine pioneer immigrant 
ships, of which Miss Fisher’s was pro¬ 
bably one, reached the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, on which Adelaide stands. She 
: would have seen the inaugural ceremony 
when Sir John proclaimed the Colony 
under a big gum tree. 

A City’s Growth in a Lifetime 

The total population of the State 
two years later was still under 4000, 
mostly settled in or near Adelaide, of 
which her father became the first mayor. 
Now Adelaide alone has a population of 
nearly 300,000, and the Colony, now a 
State of the Commonwealth, has half a 
million. What a wonderful story the old 
lady must have been able to tell of the 
city’s growth from humble beginnings ! 

The other lost link with a bygone world 
is Madame Marian. McKenzie, once a 
famous contralto. It was her husband’s 
father who introduced Charlotte Bronte 
to the reading public. To the sad little 
author in the gloomy Yorkshire par¬ 
sonage Mr. Smith Williams must have 
appeared a veritable angel of light. 

Success and Tragedy 

The three sisters, determined to 
restore the family fortunes, which had 
been ruined by their good-for-nothing 
brother, first tried todurn the parsonage 
into a school, but their carefully-drawn 
prospectus brought not a single pupil. 
Next ^50 was spent in getting out a 
book of poems, but only two copies 
were sold. Then each wrote a novel 
which went the weary round of the 
publishers. Charlotte’s 'story (The 
Professor) fell at last into the hands of 
Mr. Williams, who was reader to the 
publishing firm of Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Both Mr. Williams and his employers 
were greatly impressed by it, but they 
returned it, telling her that it was too 
short and lacked varied interest. But 
they added that they would gladly con¬ 
sider a longer novel. It was to this invi¬ 
tation that Charlotte Bronte responded, 
within a month, with Jane Eyre, which 
came out and at once made her famous. 
The sisters shared her fame, but within 
two years both they and their brother 
had died. 

Links With Waterloo 

Another item in the news brings us a 
somewhat similar surprise. It is astonish¬ 
ing to think that anyone should be alive 
today whose father fought at Waterloo ; 
yet there are actually ten people living 
who are the sons or daughters of men. 
who fought against Napoleon. 1 

These survivors have formed a little 
circle, and they exchange letters on the 
anniversary of the great battle, but the 
group is getting smaller and smaller. 
Ten years ago there were 31 members, 
and now there are ten. 

The originator of this remembrance is 
Mr. R. E. Tomkinson, whose father held 
the rank of captain in the 16th Light 
Dragoons on that famous day: Mr. 
Tomkinson is still very much alive, and 
it is 112 years since his father took part 
in the great battle. 


No News for Two 
YEARS . 

Explorers in Farthest 
Brazil 

It is considerably more than two years 
now since any news was heard of Colonel 
P. H. Fawcett ar d his two companions 
(one of them his son) on their expedition 
into the wilds of Brazil. 

No uneasiness, the Colonel said, need 
be felt if nothing were heard of him for 
two years, or even more, for he was going 
where none but he, with his peculiar 
knowledge, could hope to penetrate and 
pass. But alternate desert and cannibals 
afford a terrible combination of possi¬ 
bilities of disaster, even to men familiar 
with both. 

The Royal Geographical Society holds 
itself in readiness to help any competent 
and reliable volunteer party which 
may go in search of news. 

One expedition tried, as C.N. readers 
know, but was rebbed of its equipment 
and forced to turn back. 

ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Camera i>0 Times Quicker 
Than it Used to Be 

Few of those who are now taking 
snapshots on their holidays can know 
of the great charges that have taken 
place in photography. 

A new lens has just been made of 
such exquisite powers that, with the 
newest types of very fast plates and 
films; only a fiftieth of the old exposure 
need be given. The most sensitive 
plates manufactured can be made four 
times faster still • by a new chemical 
process, and many such plates were used 
for photographing' the eclipse. It was 
arranged, also, that many photographs 
in natural colours should be taken. 

. The fastest lenses and plates are used 
in theatrical photography as a'rule, but 
many scientific photographs have been 
taken with an exposure of a millionth 
of a second. 


THE CRYSTAL’S SECRET 
What Is It? 

The curious po wer of certain crystals 
to allow an electric current to pass 
through spots on their surface only in 
one direction, and so to detect a wireless 
signal, has been a source of mystery for 
years, and many scientists have tried to 
discover the secre:. 

: It has now been discovered that galena 
crystals, which aie most sensitive, con¬ 
tain an excessive: amount of sulphur, 
and it is thought that it may be minute 
quantities of sul nhur which form the 
marvellously sens tive wireless detector. 
It is only four years since Dr. Sheppard 
discovered that minute specks of sulphur 
were the cause of the wonderful sensi¬ 
tiveness to light of the silver salts used 
in photography. 

BEHIND TEACHER’S DESK 

They must be very kind, quiet 
children at Saltfleetby, near Louth. 

One of them writes to tell us that 
at the school there a starling hatched 
a brood in the principal classroom 
behind the teacher’s desk. Though the 
room holds nearly fifty children the bird 
sat steadily till the eggs were hatched, 
and then flew fearlessly in and out, 
carrying on its duties as family provider. 

When we last heard of them the young 
birds were chirping loudly, even during 
singing lessons. 


SO PERISH ALL WAR 

One more ugly war memorial is to 
meet its doom. 

The tank which has been an eyesore 
in the Staffordshire town of Willenhall 
is to be taken from the Central School 
playground and disposed of as "scrap.’' 


THREE POWERS 
AND THEIR SHIPS 

THE MOVE FOR SMALLER 
NAVIES 

Ideas from the Big Conference 
at Geneva 

GIVING A LEAD TO THE WORLD 

The Conference on Naval Armaments 
which President Coolidge has so long 
desired has met at last, and the three 
greatest Naval Powers have made their 
suggestions for putting an end to the 
race in shipbuilding. 

The idea is to go on where the Washing¬ 
ton Conference of 1921 left off. It was 
then agreed that Britain and America 
should have an equal number of battle¬ 
ships and Japan three to every five of 
either of the others. This was called the 
5 - 5-3 rat io- : - 

Broadly, the American proposal is 
now that this ratio should be extended 
to all other smaller ships, cruisers, de¬ 
stroyers, and submarines. At Washing¬ 
ton the number of battleships and the 
limit of their tonnage were fixed. 

Britain and Submarines 

America suggests that as regards the 
smaller vessels only the total tonnage 
allowed for each class should be fixed, 
leaving each Government to decide 
whether, within that limit, it would 
have few big vessels or many small 
vessels. Under this plan each Govern¬ 
ment could please itself about the units 
so long as the totals came out right. 

Britain, on the other hand, would like 
to continue to deal with the units. She 
would reduce the present size of the 
battleships as opportunity offered. She 
would extend the 5-5-3 ratio to the big 
io,ooo-ton cruisers, and would limit the 
size of light cruisers and destroyers. 

The limitation of the numbers of these 
must depend, she says, upon the readi¬ 
ness of other, countries to limit the 
number of submarines against which 
they are a defence. As to submarines, 
Britain is still ready, as at Washington, 
to abolish them if everyone else will do 
the same ; but France and Italy are 
opposed to this. Failing that, Britain 
will support their limitation, aboutwhich, 
however, France and Italy are known to 
to be also shy. 

An Important Proposal 

Britain has one other important 
proposal. It is to forbid the replacement 
of old ships by new ones till they are 
much older than it is customary to 
allow now. That is a provision which 
the taxpayer will'welcome heartily, for 
a great part of his present burden is 
imposed by the decision of naval experts 
that a costly ship is out of date so soon 
after she is finished. 

Japan has still another plan to sug¬ 
gest. She would take the strength of 
each of the three countries as it stands 
now in ships, and say that in each class 
that shall be the limit in numbers and 
size and armament, beyond which no 
one shall pass in any future building. 
Each ship as it passes out of date must 
be replaced by only one ship, the same 
size and no larger. 

So there is plenty to talk about in the 
Geneva proposals, and practical results 
are expected from them as a lead to the 
greater and. wider . Conference on land, 
sea, and air armaments next year. 


BIRDS FIGHT A RAT 
While the Young are in the.Nest 

A Yorkshire traveller tells us how he 
saw two starlings attack a rat which 
menaced their family. 

The birds tackled the rat on the roof 
of a building so effectively that the 
rodent fell to the ground stunned. The 
starlings then continued the fight with 
beaks and claws, and finally the rat 
crawled to safety down a drainpipe. 

Meanwhile four young starlings lay 
safely in their nest. 


DRINKING DOOMED 

NATION STEADILY 
GIVING IT UP 

King’s Physician on the 
Growing Number of Teetotallers 

ALCOHOL NOT WANTED 
IN BUSINESS 

The nation is growing more sober 
year by year, says Lord Dawson of 
Penn, the King’s Physician. 

Three years ago he investigated the 
drink bill of the great restaurants of 
London patronised by anything from 
10,000 to 40,000 people a day. He found 
that only a quarter of the customers took 
any alcohol, and that most of these 
were content with beer or light wine. 
Renewed inquiries the other day showed 
that in one of these big restaurants the 
number of alcohol drinkers'had dropped 
from 25 per cent to 17 and in another 
to seven per cent. All that is excellent. 

Temperance in the Army 

Among clerks Lord Dawson finds that 
40 per cent of those under 40 and 
2t per cent of those over 40 are 
teetotallers. The custom of drinking 
for purposes of business is going out. 

The young soldier, he says, does not 
drink ; five out of every six visit the 
dry canteen after drill in preference 
to the wet. 

Investigation among 1600 hospital 
patients who were unskilled labourers 
showed that half of those under 35 
were teetotallers, and oijly ten per cent 
could be called intemperate. The per¬ 
centages for unskilled labourers over 
35 were less satisfactory. The abstainers 
numbered 22 per cent, the temperate 
about 50, and the intemperate 28. 

What the Figures Show 

Lord Dawson says the difference in the 
drinking figures- between the younger 
and the old people does not mean that 
drinking increases with age but only 
that the new generation is more temper¬ 
ate than the old. Few people, it appears, 
become intemperate after 35. 

Thus, he says, his figures show that 
our people are growing steadily more 
sober, and the reasons he gives for the 
change are exceedingly interesting. 
They are the shortening of the hours 
during which public-houses are open ; 
better housing; wider interests, such as 
the kinem'a, reading, music, and broad¬ 
casting ; love of fresh air and the open 
country; the closer companionship of 
men and women ; and (in his view much 
the most important) a rapidly-growing 
desire for physical fitness. 


THINGS SAID 

We want brighter hymns. 

Rev. F. L. Wiseman 
The first thing is to be honest. 

Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 
There is no fun to be got out of being 
idle. Lord Kenyon 

Building boys is better than mending 
men. A Wayside Notice 

I hardly ever knew him short of a 
job. Said of Mallory of Everest 

Every native has a right to education, 
Christianity, and opportunity. 

Rev. George Ayre 

Life is increasingly wonderful; and 
offers us as much joy as sorrow. 

Mr. Frank Hodges 

All that is great in literature is done 
for love or the fun of the thing. 

Mr. Arthur Machen 

We cannot expect a nation to be 
well governed when half the male 
population is mentally under 13. 

Dean Inge 

We like to think of ourselves as 
sportsmen. Are we sportsmen enough 
to share with others some of the happi¬ 
ness our sport has given us ? 

Mr. A. A. Milne on Playing Fields 
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TENNIS KINGS AND QUEENS 


Senorita D’Alvarez, Spain 


Miss Helen Wills, U.S.A. 


Miss Betty Nuthall, England, the wonderful schoolgirl player 


Miss Joan Fry, England 


Henri Cochet, France 


Rene Lacoste, France 


J. Borotra, France 


W. T. Tilden, U.S.A. 


Mrs. Qodfres, England 


The popularity of tennis has shown no sign of falling off this year, and the whole world has 
been watching the play at Wimbledon with breathless interest. Here we see some of the 
men and women players who rank as kings and queens in the tennis world 


MUCH TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR 

The Good Neighbour and 
the Blind Old Lady 

AN UMBRELLA MAN’S STORY 

Here is a true story of an act of 
humanity, honourable to all concerned, 
which we desire to make known as widely 
as the C.N. can carry it, for it would 
surely be a loss if it remained among 
“ the nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love.” 

A cheerful umbrella-mender was busy 
in his shop in a riverside London borough 
when a neighbour, till then unknown, 
dropped in to have a ferrule put on his 
walking-stick. 

“Ah! We’ve a lot to be thankful 
for ! ” said the cheerful umbrella man. 

Tlie customer with the walking-stick 
stopped to talk. 

The umbrella man proceeded to prove 
his point by'contrast. . 

Yes (he continued), we’ve a lot to 
be thankful for ! Why, in a little room 
in a house behind this'very shop there’s 
a poor old lady who has been blind for 
many years, and for seven years has 
never moved from a sick bed. We've a . 
lot to be thankful for ! ” 

The Pound a Week 

The customer was obviously touched. 
His eyes moistened. 

“If I give you a pound for her will 
you see that she gets it ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said the umbrella-mender, 

" on condition that you call this day 
week and I give you a receipt signed 
by her daughter.” 

Next week the man with the walking- 
stick returned, took the receipt, and 
handed over another sovereign. 

For years the visit was repeated 
every week, the pound brought, the 
receipt accepted. 

Then, one day, the umbrella man 
raised a point of objection. 

“ Sir (said he), you are not treating 
me fairly ! ” 

" In what way ? " asked the kindly 
visitor. 

“ Well,” was the reply, " you keep 
on giving me this money, but you don’t 
really know whether I am speaking the 
truth. Y’ou haven’t seen her.” 

Let Us Be Thankful 

So the kindly neighbour saw at last 
the blind old lady. It was a scene that 
touched the heart when generosity and 
grateful suffering met. 

For six years the money passed weekly 
on its mission through the shop, and 
then the suffering lady died. By that 
time the kindly donor was himself laid 
aside, but he sent his son with an offer 
of the funeral expenses. 

“No, sir,” said the umbrella-mender. 

“ Your father was an angel ; but nothing 
more is needed. She was insured." 

The kindly benefactor has since passed 
by the same way as she whose cares ho 
eased, but the good umbrella-mender 
lives to send us the story of this loving 
act of mercy springing out of a simple 
remark. We have much to be thankful 
for; let us' be thankful. 


THE FOOD IN THE POT 
A Meal Waiting Near 
Jerusalem 

A wonderful discovery has been made 
by the archaeologists excavating at the 
ancient Mizpah, north of Jerusalem. 

An exceptionally fine and well-pre¬ 
served Israelite, house of 25 centuries 
ago has been found. It has several rooms, 
in one of which was found a large, four- 
handled earthenware pot. Most wonder-. 
ful of all, this pot, .embedded in the 
ashes of the fireplace, contains the 
remains of food which must have been 
cooking for a . meal .when the people 
of the house left it, never to return ! 


OUR BETTY 


THE WONDERFUL 
' ENGLISH SCHOOLGIRL 


Great Games that Won the 
Admiration of the World 


BEATING THE CHAMPIONS 


On the roll of the lawn tennis cham¬ 
pionships at Wimbledon new names are 
ever being inscribed in gilt letters, but 
before the recent meeting one player 
had already written her name in letters 
of gold on the hearts of the English 
people—and it was Betty Nuthall. 

It seems only the other day that she 
was a little girl, hardly tall enough to 
do more than look over the. net, and 
every time she won the applause she 
got was mingled with laughter as if it 
were a good joke. But there was no 
joke about the way she played in the 
first week at Wimbledon, for she took 
the court like a champion—and beat 
two who were champions. 

A Pretty Sight 

‘ The prettiest sight of the tournament 
was when she met another girl almost 
as young as herself, Fraulein Aussem of 
Germany, who had done great things in 
Paris. Perhaps the little German girl 
who had had greatness thrust on her 
was rather fluttered at playing in the 
big Centre Court and could not get into 
her stride. But there was no feeling of 
that kind about our Betty, who started 
to play as if she were having, a hearty 
knock-up with a friend, and who hit 
harder as the game went on. It was 
quite clear that she was not in the least 
put out by what everybody had been 
saying about- the German girl’s ability. 
She. meant to see for herself. When 
after the first few games she had found 
out, she was sure she could win. She did. 

U.S.A. Champion Beaten 

The second match was a far sterner 
test, because in playing Mrs. Mallory 
she had to meet someone whose skill 
was not a matter of uncertainty, but 
had been proved in half a dozen cham¬ 
pionships. The best Betty could hope 
for was perhaps to give her a hard game. 
When she entered the court she could 
hardly have expected to win a set. 

She lost -the first one against this 
experienced lady, who last year won the 
United States Chariipionship, and there 
was not an expert looking on who did 
not then think the match was all over. 
But Betty was hot sure of that. Any¬ 
way, she would go on doing her best to 
the last stroke. She went on playing her 
own game, hitting as hard as ever, and 
never fearing to'take a risk. In a word, 
she went on playing her own game. It 
was good enough to beat Mrs. Mallory. 

It is this great ability to give the best 
that is in her at all times and in all games 
which is Betty’s best title to be reckoned 
as a champion. She has in her just the 
thing which makes champions, the 
resolve never to be discouraged when 
things go ill, but to play on, determined 
to make them go better. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A painting by J. B. C. Corot . £672 

A painting by Samuel Scott .. £525 
An etching by James McBey . £440 

A drawing by Birket Foster . £215 
A Dresden porcelain figure . . £131 

A sampler in colours dated 1668 £116 
An Italian gold coin of 1641 . £98 

A Scotch silver 40s. piece, 1582 £70 

Roses sent by the Queen to be auctioned 
in aid of Queen Alexandra’s fund realised 
more than £1600. 
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London Has a New Show-Place 


BARREN DAYS AT 
GENEVA 

PUTTING THINGS OFF 

Powers Prevented from Taking 
Decisions on Great Questions 

LEAGUE’S FRIENDS 
DISAPPOINTED 

Friends of the League of Nations are 
not happy over the doings at the last 
meeting of the League Council. In 
London, in Paris, and in Berlin, to go 
no farther afield, it is felt that the Council 
has been rather shirking its work. 

Perhaps we should rather say that it 
has not been allowed to do its work. 

: Side by side with the Council meetings 
there have been gatherings of the repre¬ 
sentatives of a few of, the Great Powers 
in their hotels. That has happened 
before, but it has never happened before 
that these meetings have so completely 
overshadowed, or even eclipsed, the 
meetings of the Council itself. 

Who Was at Fault ? 

Question after question that should 
have been threshed out by the Council 
has either been withheld from it alto¬ 
gether or adjourned in the hope that it 
may settle itself before the Council 
meets again. Paris says it has been 
mainly Sir Austen Chamberlain’s doing, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain did take 
the opportunity of a public luncheon 
in Geneva to appeal to his hearers not 
to attempt to lay on the League of 
Nations tasks beyond its strength. But, 
it is asserted in reply, the League will 
novel/ grow strong by publicly pro¬ 
claiming itself weak. 

The Great Powers seem to have been 
quite pleased at their success in keeping 
Yugo-Slavia’s quarrel with Albania from 
coming before the Council, as well as 
her more serious quarrel with Italy 
about Albania. This is to be settled 
privately, with Britain; France, and Italy 
herself as mediators. Yet it was 
obviously the Council’s proper work. 
The Powers have had it in hand for a 
long time and have made nothing of it. 

Dr. Nansen’s Last Appeal 

Hungary has the grave complaint 
against Rumania that she is disregard¬ 
ing her treaty obligations to leave 
Hungarians in undisturbed possession 
of their lands in the territories she has 
taken over, and is paralysing the joint 
tribunal which was to settle such cases. 
The Council has postponed the matter 
till its next meeting. 

Dr. Nansen made what he called one 
last, despairing appeal for help to settle 
Armenian refugees in the Republic of 
Erivan. Some people prefer the scheme 
for settling them in Syria, which is 
under French instead of Russian con¬ 
trol. The Council adjourned the question 
once more, leaving the. refugees on Dr. 
Nansen’s hands. 

The Tariff Question Shelved 

Dr. Stresemann expressed his delight 
at the recommendations of the Economic 
Conference for the lowering of tariff 
walls, and suggested that the Council 
should give them its support. But the 
representative of Britain, whose trade 
has been terribly injured by tariff w^alls, 
thought Dr. Stresemann was in too great 
a hurry, so the Council contented itself 
with merely asking the nations to give 
the recommendations due consideration. 

One minor trouble was put in the way 
of settlement. Germany had brought 
up the complaint of the German towm 
of Memel that its suzerain, Lithuania, 
had been interfering with its right of 
local self-government. But Dr. Strese-. 
mann found it quicker to talk things 
over in Geneva with the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister than to persuade the 
Council to move. 

And so on, and so on ! Not a very 
imposing record ; it has been one. of the 
disappointing meetings at Geneva, call¬ 
ing for the continued exercise of more 
and more patience. 


London has a new show-place. It 
has added a new. glory to Westminster, 
the unmatched glory of the world. 

The traveller in Europe, when he 
thinks back upon what he has seen, 
remembers many lovely places. Per¬ 
haps he thinks of the beautiful chapel 
of Sainte Chapelle in Paris, all blue and 
gold. Perhaps he thinks of that little 
mosaic chamber not far away where 
Pasteur lies, or the beautiful Beauchamp 
Chapel in Warwick, or of many a lovely 
little room in Florence filled with beauty 
that will never die. Now he must add 
St. Stephen’s Hall to the list of places 
that are not to be missed. 

Blank Walls and Empty Pedestals 

This noble hall stands in the place of 
that old St. Stephen’s Hall which 
perished in the fire that destroyed our 
ancient House of Commons. It stands 
above the ancient crypt that is happily 
still ours. But the new hall was left 
for posterity to finish. It was felt by 
the architect of the Palace of West¬ 
minster when he set up that noble pile 
on the banks of the Thames that some¬ 
thing should be left for Time to do. 
He felt that we should have a history 
worth painting in colour and carving in 
stone, and so he left blank spaces in the 
halls and empty pedestals on the walls. 

It was only the other day that the 
C.N. was asking that the nation should 
put the Chief Scout on the empty 
pedestal in Trafalgar Square, and there 
are many heroes we would like to. 
suggest for the empty pedestals that 
look down from the walls of Parliament 
on to New Palace Yard. 

But as for the great spaces left by 
Sir Charles Barry in St. Stephen’s Hail 
they are filled at last. This.great hall 
is now completed, and we cannot help 
feeling that its great designer, if he 
could come to see it, would be more than 
satisfied ; it is a superb and noble place. 

A Magnificent Scheme 

It is said, and we can well believe it, 
that no such scheme of wall decoration 
has been carried out in England since 
the Middle Ages, and the scheme of the 
Hall certainly, calls to mind the great 
painted walls of Florence and Venice 
and Rome. Above the doors at each 
end are the two great mosaics com¬ 
pleted a few months ago, both 21 feet 
high, suggesting the primitive tradition 
and ancient history of this famous hall. 

Those who have seen the splendid 
reconstruction of the old mosaics of 
St. Stephen’s will feci that the new 
mosaics are not unworthy to be there. 

There have now been added to the 
Hall the eight wall paintings for which 
Sir Charles Barry left room. The empty 
panels are. very familiar to many of us, 
for it is in this Hall that thousands of 
people have sat for hours waiting for 
their chance of a seat in the gallery of 
the House of Commons; we have 
probably thought how dull these great 
walls were. Now they are ablaze with 
glory, each panel filled with 150 square 
feet of colour. 

Our Holy of Holies 

Here, in this' secular holy of holies, 
is a glorious piece of vivid history 
covering about a thousand years. This 
side of it all has been thought out by 
Sir Henry Newbolt, so that it goes 
without saying that the subjects are 
what they should be. He has woven 
into eight scenes an epitome of the 
nation’s life since Alfred’s, day, be¬ 
ginning with Alfred’s longships driving 
back the Danes in Swanage Bay. 

We have Richard Coeur de Lion leaving 
on his crusade ; we have King John 
signing Magna Carta ; we have Wycliffe 
with a little secret flock of people read¬ 
ing the forbidden book ; we have Sir 
Thomas More insisting on the rights of 
Parliament; we have Elizabeth knight¬ 
ing Walter Raleigh as' he sets out to 
discover new lands ; we have an am¬ 
bassador laying the foundation of 
British influence in India in the days 
when Shakespeare was still alive; and 
we have’ the union of England with 


that great country beyond the Tweed 
which has sent so much of its brains 
down south ever since. 

That is the historical side of this 
great scheme, "and to say that the 
artistic side has been in the hands of 
Sir David Cameron is to say that the 
treatment is entirely worthy of the con¬ 
ception. The artists have triumphed 
over many difficulties arising from 
architectural conditions, and the general 
scheme gives on impression of unity 
which can hardly have been arrived at 
without a' touch of genius. 

Where everything is good it is hard 
to pick out what most appeals, but if 
we read aright the English mind there 
are three pictures that will come to be 
beloved in this great gallery. 

Raleigh, More, and Wycliffe 

One is the dainty poem in colour by 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., who has 
given us a rare touch of Chaucer in his 
little company of people gathering in 
secret to read Wycliffe’s Bible. It was 
the sweetest music ever heard in our 
English countryside, and Mr. Clausen 
has well placed his theme in a pleasant 
English field. The second of our three 
is the picture by Mr. Vivian Forbes 
showing Sir Thomas More as Speaker 
of the Commons refusing the imperious 
demand of Cardinal Wolsey for more 
money for his royal master; there is a 
sternness and a gentleness very true to 
the character of Sir Thomas More. 

Our third choice (we think it is the 
greatest of all these pictures) is the 
noble painting by Mr. A. K. Lawrence 
of Elizabeth knighting Raleigh. He 
was going out to Virginia with his great 
vision of a British Empire, and pathetic 
it is, as we look on Iris kneeling figure 
and on that of the stately queen, to re¬ 
member that just outside these walls 
they cut off the head of this founder of 
the Empire. They cut off the head of 
Sir Thomas More ; they dug up the 
bones of Wycliffe and burned them. 

The Something That Made Us 

What a tragic and pitiful and wonder¬ 
ful tale it is that these walls now bring 
to mind! We walk past these 
pictures into our House of Commons, 
.the guardian of our liberty, ■ and we 
thrill with the instinct that something 
outside us, as well as within us, has 
made us the nation that we are. 

We feel that some thought like that 
has been in the mind of the Speaker in 
carrying out this plan. It is to Mr. 
Whitley, to his vision and to his love of 
our great Palace of Westminster, that 
we owe the completion of St. Stephen’s 
Hall. If he had not dignified his famous 
chair in many ways this work would 
make his Speakership renowned. We 
were glad to hear him quoting those 
impressive lines of William Watson: 

Time and the ocean, and some fostering 
star, 

In high cabal have made us what we 
are. 

The Touch of Chivalry 

There are sixteen names that should 
be mentioned in the story of these 
paintings. Eight of them are the 
artists, three of whom we have men¬ 
tioned. Two are young men still in 
their twenties. Mr. Colin Gill has 
painted the Alfred picture ; Mr. Glen 
Philpot, R.A., the Richard Coeur de 
Lion picture ; Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., 
the King John picture ; Mr. W. Rothen- 
stein the India picture ; and Mr. W. T. 
Monnington the union with Scotland. 

The other eight names represent our 
great families, for this completion of 
St. Stephen’s Hall has in it a touch of 
something more than genius ; it has a 
touch of ancient chivalry. It has not 
cost the nation a penny. In these hard 
times eight citizens of England, peers of 
the realm, have given these pictures to 
the nation. They are the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Portland, the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Burnhani, Lord Devonport, Lord 
FitzAlan, arid Lord Younger. 


STORY FROM A 
GOLD GAMP 

Drifting on the Road to 
Fortune 

NURSING 130 MEN 

A fine story of a woman’s heroism has 
beentoldbeforean AustralianCommission 
which is now considering the future of 
the Edie Creek Goldfields in New Guinea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth, of Rabaul, New 
Britain, had' an adventurous journey 
before they could peg out their claim. 
The engine' of the lugger in which they 
crossed broke down, and they drifted 
about the tropical seas for six weeks, and 
when at last they landed they had to 
wait another six weeks for carriers. 

It rained during the whole of the five- 
weeks trek inland across swamps and 
mountains, and most of the carriers 
deserted. -At his wife’s entreaty Mr. 
Booth.pushed on to recruit fresh men, 
and she continued her journey alone 
among hostile cannibal tribes ! 

She rejoined her husband at Bulolo, 
where, with eleven other men, they 
staked out their claim. Mrs. Booth 
planted a garden and supplied the men 
with vegetables. Then dysentery broke 
out, and she turned her rough home into 
a hospital and taught the natives to 
help her. In all 130 men passed under 
her charge, yet only one white man and 
two natives died. Then at last the 
Government sent relief. 

' Mrs. Booth’s courage^and devotion 
were well rewarded, for she and her 
husband took £12,000 worth of gold 
from their claim and then sold the claim 
for three, times as much ! 


FROM A DRURY LANE 
BOX 

An Old, Old Lady Looks Back 

A very frail, very old, lady sat in a 
box at Drury Lane one afternoon, and 
many people in the audience, when not 
watching the performance of The Desert 
Song, turned to look at her, for she 
seemed to be receiving a little retinue 
of admirers every time the curtain fell. 

The old lady %vas Mrs. Charles Morton, 
who was thus keeping her ioist birth¬ 
day in the theatre which she and her 
family had known since the days of 
Fanny Kemble. 

What memories must have passed 
through her mind of bygone plays and 
players at the Theatre Royal! Her 
husband, old Charles Morton, ‘ had 
served under Sir Augustus Harris, who 
in his day was called Augustus Drurio- 
lanus, but he must have seemed almost 
a boy to one who could just recall the 
famous comedian John Liston, and 
must have seen John Toole and Henry 
Irving when they were young men 
making their reputations on the stage. 

She heard Jenny Lind, and might have 
been at Covent Garden the first time 
that Madame Patti sang Home, Sweet 
Home there; and Charles Kean, Charles 
Mathews, Barry Sullivan, and all the 
actors and actresses of Queen Victorians 
day are part of her memories. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 

We think we recognise the nameless paper 
mentioned in this paragraph in the Bedford¬ 
shire and Hertfordshire Pictorial the other 
day. It is headed “ Thrilling Lectures.” 

An immensely popular lesson with 
the boys of Leigh College, Cardiff Road, 
Luton, is the weekly lecture for one hour 
every Friday afternoon on the contents 
of a well-known children’s paper. In 
the first half-hour all the geographical 
items *a’re graphically described before a 
map of the world. During the last 
half-hour, the most interesting, the 
remaining articles are spoken about. 
These wonderfully interesting lectures 
are becoming the talk of the town. The 
boys would like one every day! 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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ARCTIC BUTTERFLIES 
On the sheltered parts of 
IGreenland there is a 
ofusior? of flowers 
-dunnq the short 
\ summer and 
) sometimes 
'butterflies 
I are seen. 
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ij^DEMAND FDR CANADIAN LUMBER 
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A PRAIRIE MIRACLE 
Wheat sown north-west of Edmonton 
this year was showing five inches 
aboveground 19dags later owinq 
to the richness of the prairie soil 


.from Montreal to 
England- 


A RAILWAY FOR 8ERMUDA 


constructed in Bermuda. 
It wilt be 24 miles long 
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Equator—the middle 
line round the globe;: 
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EXPLORING THE SAHARA j 
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THE LENA TREE OF ICE 
Though the thaw on the Upper Le^a comes in Mag 
--Lj the averaqe dale for the breaking-up of the ice 
" at its mouth is July yhereTsIhen clear 
water for three months ' ' 

;R0MAN REMAINS BY THE BALTIC . [_ 

e remarkable Roman urns were dug AT ^ (Jrf&li 

' up recently in an ancient burial place at Grabow, 
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|a GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN CHINA 
O There has been a terrific earthquake in 
Kansu, where several cities have been 
wrecked. At Lanchow hwo verg old 

were dest roged ^jrQ 










A NEW OILFIELD 
A bore sunk in Northern Sumatra 
is yielding 190 tons of oil and 
large quantities of gas dailg 
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BOMBAY DELUGED 


u 

The monsoon now blowing in India 
recenllg caused a rainfall at Bombag 



of nearly 15 inches in two dags 


SNAKES LOSING THEIR TERRORS 
Dealhs from snake bite inSao Paula 
111 Brazil, have decreased, thanks 
p?| to the Stales antitoxin institution 
• Fbople bitten bring in the snakes for 
■' . identification to get the right serum 


i CapeTown\ 

AWONOERFUL GRAPE HARVEST 
ESc ports of grapes from CapeTown this' 
season amount to nearly 500900 boxes, 
or about double last years shipments 


PLENTY OF OPOSSUMS 
Opossums have been increasing so 
rapidly in Australia that for fhe first 
time for five years permission to hunt 
them has been granted 



THE FAITHFUL COLLIE 
Waiting for the Master Who 
Will Not Come 

A pitiful story of a collie clog's faithful¬ 
ness to a faithless master reaches us 
from Mildura, in Victoria, Australia. 

The dog’s owner was employed some 
years ago in a camp as a picker during the 
grape harvest, but left him behind when 
the harvest was garnered, whether inten¬ 
tionally or by accident nobody knows. 

But the dog is certain of one thing: 
sooner or later his master will return for 
him. And so he waits. Neighbours try 
to entice him to their homes with food, 
but he ignores them all. At night he 
disappears, but at daybreak he is back at 
__ his post, waiting. \ 

Now he is 15 years old, and has become 
deat. But he would hear his master’s 
footstep—if it came. Alas! no one but he 
believes now that it ever will come. 


A MILLION PEOPLE AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

The absence of the Wembley Exhibiton 
no doubt accounted for the drop last 
year in the number of visitors to the 
British Museum from 1,110,000 the year 
before to 1,037,000. In the year before 
the war the figure was 947,000. 

The Reading Room attendances were 
172,000, little different from other recent 
years, /but a startling drop from the 
244,000 of 1913. The official guide 
lecturers had an attendance of 35,000. 

Sunday attendances at the Natural 
History Museum showed an increase of 
nearly 9000, and the total number of 
visitors was over half a million. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Cayuga 
Euphrates 
Iroquois . 
Oneida 
Onondaga 


. . Ka-yu-gah 

. . U-fra-teez 

. • . Ir-o-kwoi 

. .. . O-ni-dah 

. On-cn-daw-gah 


HIS MONUMENT 
A Schoolmaster’s Garden 

One of the best loved of Eton’s 
masters was the late Mr. H. E. Luxmoore 
who took a piece of land near the college 
and spent 30 years in making it into a 
wonderful garden. His old pupils, 
grateful for his help and anxious to keep 
his gracious memory alive, have decided 
to make the garden his monument. 

They cannot buy the land, but Windsor 
Corporation has granted them a 99 
years’ lease at £32 a year. The Old 
Etonians will also pay a gardener. 

We talk of keeping a man’s memory 
green and of having fragrant memories 
of dead friends. In the lovely garden 
dedicated to a good man these things 
will become literally true. 


AN ANGEL OF NINETY-FIVE 

An old lady of 95 living in a quiet 
square in crowded Southwark has run 
an orphanage there for over sixty years 
without once advertising for' subscrip¬ 
tions or getting into debt. 

“ Money has been given to me 
simply in answer to prayer,” she says. 

The orphanage, which cost £25,000 
to build, began almost by accident. 
Miss Sharman kept a little school in 
the house of her parents in this South¬ 
wark square, and undertook the charge 
of two small girls who would other¬ 
wise have had to go to the workhouse. 
Neighbours persuaded her to take others. 
Now there are 200, and the orphanage 
has several branches. 

Most of the children become domestic 
servants, and several have kept the 
same places for thirty years. A few have 
been adopted. George MacDonald, the 
Scottish poet and novelist, took two of 
them into his family of ten. Miss 
Sharman has been kept to her bed 
since the autumn, but the girls visit her, 
and when they are to go out to service 
she gives them a farewell talk of 
loving sympathy and advice. " She is 
an angel if ever a woman was,” is what 
her neighbours say about her. 


A HORSE’S LIFETIME 
Outliving Four Lorries 

Many horses have lived to a great age 
in their owner’s paddocks, but when 
people ask what is the length of a 
horse’s life they want to know what its 
working life is. 

The answer Sir Walter Gilbey made to 
that question rather reminds us of the 
riddle with the punning answer : " What 
is a woman worth ? Double you, O 
man 1 ” Sir Walter says a good cart 
horse will outlive four motor-lorries. 

He is president of the London Cart 
Horse Society, and at the annual parade 
in Regent’s Park there were seen many 
handsome animals 21 years old. 

The length of a horse’s working life 
depends on the way it is cared for, and 
many horses, like many dogs in this 
pampered dog age, fall sick because they 
are in the charge of well-meaning but 
ignorant people. Not all horsekeepers 
can say with John Hunton, who appeared 
at the parade with his horse, that they 
had looked after horses ever since they 
were nine, and that was 60 years ago ! 


THE CRACKED STONE 
And What Was Under It 

There is a man in Liverpool who 
thanks heaven he had a small repair 
done the other day. 

He has an old house in Hygeia Street, 
and his children spend most of their 
time in the kitchen in bad weather. 

One day it was observed that a flag¬ 
stone had cracked across. " It must be 
replaced,” they said; but for a little 
while the repair, like many another 
small job, was postponed. At length the 
cracked stone was taken up, and under¬ 
neath was revealed a well, half full of 
fresh spring water. One of the children 
might easily have perished in it. 

■ This is not the first time unsuspected 
wells have been discovered. It used to 
be a common thing to have a well in the 
kitchen, and owners of old houses should 
beware of them. 


HOW SOME MEN DIE AND 
HOW ONE MAN LIVED 
The Doctor’s Last Prescription 

At an inquest on a man who died 
suddenly the other day the doctor said 
death was caused by heart disease 
accelerated by over-eating. 

The case reminds us of a distinguished 
doctor who some years ago had a patient 
who was likely to die in the same 
way. He was a rich man, and he Spent 
a large part of his income on elaborate 
food and expensive wines. . His doctor 
saw that he was killing himself by over¬ 
eating. One day the rich man asked 
him to call and see him. 

“ A friend has invited me to go to 
Leith with him,” he said. “ He has a 
yacht there. I wonder if I could stand 
the journey. What do you advise ? ” 

“I advise you to go to Leith,” said 
the doctor, “ but you must not dream 
of boarding the yacht.” 

“ The rolling would upset me, is that 
what you mean ? ” 

" No,” said the doctor ; “ I mean that 
you would sit about all day eating and 
drinking too much. My advice is to 
take the train to Leith and walk back!’’ 

“Walkback!” cried the patient, who 
was stout and grey-haired. "Why, it 
is nearly 300 miles !. It would kill me.” 

“ That is my last prescription,” said 
the great doctor, and he walked out. 

The rich man obeyed him. On the 
first day he walked one mile, and on the 
last day he walked twenty. He reached 
his home in radiant health, and has 
lived a vigorous life ever since. 


THE WANDERING BUOY 

. Two years ago a lifebuoy disappeared 
from the Canadian coast and was given 
up as lost; now it has appeared in the 
Firth of Clyde. 

It is 14 feet high, and its gas light is 
still in good order. After being over¬ 
hauled at Port Glasgow the wanderer 
will be returned in custody to Canada., 
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Bad News is Good News 

The Eclipse has come and gone. It has 
answered one question you have not thought 
of: it has told us why there is so much bad 
news in the papers. ■ 

RTobody talks of the Sun when 
^ it shines ; when it is put 
out by the Moon everybody gets 
up early to look for it ! 

When the world is so full of 
wonderful things it seems strange 
to some people that the papers 
should be so full of bad things. 
The C.N. sometimes wonders too. 
Having its eyes wide open, it 
cannot shut them at will to floods 
on the Mississippi or disturb¬ 
ances in China. It knows the 
world is sometimes a sad and 
trying place to live in. But we 
were sent into it to make it 
better, and we refuse to make it 
worse by taking too gloomy a 
view of it. We are here to make 
the minds of people cheerful and 
the hearts of people kind. 

The answer to the question so 
often asked as to why the sad 
tidings of the world take up so 
much space in the papers is that 
sad things catch the attention 
because they do not happen so 
often as glad things. Goodness 
is more common than badness. 
Gladness is more widespread than 
sadness . Millions of people do 
good things every day, but they 
do not get into the news. Even 
the Sun only receives its fair 
space when the Moon blots it out. 

That is the real secret of the 
prominence of bad news. Bad 
news is good news from the news¬ 
paper’s point of view because of 
its rarity. That is what makes it 
exciting. If a Boy Scout does a 
kind act it is not news, because 
thousands of Boy Scouts do kind 
acts every day. It would be more 
like news if a Boy Scout refused 
to do one. If a badger were to 
rush across the House of Commons 
while Mr. Baldwin was speaking 
it would be in every paper in the 
world, not because badgers do 
run acrcss the floor of the House 
but because they do not. 

. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the bad or the sad side of life is 
in the papers because it is rarer 
than the good. Did not some¬ 
body say that the country that 
had no history, was happy ? He 
meant, of course, the country 
that never got into the news. Of 
course itr was happy. ‘ Its people 
went on happily tilling their 
fields, paying their way, being' 
fond of their children, and taking 
.care of their old people. Hun¬ 
dreds of millions are doing that in 
the back country of China today. 

So we shall go on being hopeful 
that all the goodness which goes 
unrecorded in the world is making 
it better and better. The world 
was never so good a place in the 
past to l ive in as it is now. There 
is more gentleness, less sickness, 
less tyranny, less poverty, than 
in the old days. In that belief we 
shall go on, keeping cheerful, till 
the next Eclipse. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Killed by Carelessness 

^ithin a few days we noticed two 
cases of perfectly healthy men 
who met a violent death because 
somebody else was' careless. 

The mothers who nursed them 
anxiously through childish ailments, 
and made all sorts of sacrifices . in 
order to bring them to healthy man¬ 
hood, might be forgiven for saying 
their sons .were murdered. 

Yet no one desired their death. 
Any one of us might have done the 
thing that killed them. They’ were 
motorists, and both were killed in 
trying to avoid careless pedestrians. 

Surely- it is worth while to stop a 
moment and look round before step¬ 
ping off the pavement! Human lives 
are precious things, much too precious 
for careless people to destroy. 

© 

Fifi of Chelsea 

piFi was a French name given to an 

. English sparrow, and this Was 
how he came by it. 

* There lived in a charming old house 
in Chelsea a French countess, a 
descendant of a Huguenot family. 

When I first saw her she was sitting 
in a quaint tapestried room looking 
on to a garden. A small sparrow : was 
hopping about the room, and the old 
lady told me his story. One day on 
going to the window she saw a pitiful- 
looking bird on the sill, and offered 
him some food. But he felt ill and 
would not eat it, so she took him in 
and tended him so carefully that in 
time he ate from her hand and 
became devoted to her. She christened 
him Fifi. He was quite tame and 
fearless. He had a cage, and used it 
to sleep in and to travel in. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the old lady, “ Fin 
goes wherever I go. Is it not so, mon 
cheri ? " She called to the sparrow, 
which came immediately and perched 
on her finger. ." When I go to Paris,” 
she said, “ Fifi comes with me. He 
is only a humble sparrow, I know, but 
he loves me and I love him, and we 
are not happy unless we are together.'' 

They made a charming picture in 
the room with its old-world tapestries, 
across which fell the shadow of a vine. 
© 

The Gallant Race 

What heroes thou hast bred, 

O England, my country! 

I see the mighty dead 
Pass in line, 

. Each with undaunted heart 
Playing his gallant part, 

Making thee what thou art, 
Mother of mine! 

Then let me take my place, 

0 England, my country ! 

Amid the gallant race 
. That is thine, 

Ready to hear thy call, 

Ready to give thee all, 

Ready, whate’er befall, 

Mother of mine ! G. K. Menzies 


The Dangerous Sands 

eoy has been killed by a motor¬ 
car on Southport sands. 

It seems to us abominable that even 
the seashore cannot be kept free from 
motor-cars. 

Is there no place safe for children ? 

© 

Exit Dives 

^ rich stockbroker who had lived 
a very selfish life had just died. 
Two of his acquaintances met the 
next day. 

So So-and-So is dead, said one. 

Is he ? returned the other. What 
did he leave ? 

Everything I 

© 

Tip-Cat 

ixce he conquered space Colonel 
Lindbergh has had all he needed in 
the papers. 

0 

\yiiERE shall we find the truth if 
novelists stop working ? asks one 
of them. Clearly not in fiction. 

0 

An advertisement announces picture 
frocks again. They can only be 
worn in certain frames of mind. 

0 

Drixkwater thinks a good long 
poem the noblest kind of litera¬ 
ture. ’Myes, if it 
is a good poem as 
well as a good long 
one. 

0 

T h e Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
says our greatest 
perils are now be¬ 
hind us. Hadn’t 
we better start 
running ? . 

0 

J ELLY FISH of a 
v size rarely seen 
have been found 
in Devon. This will 
stimulate a demand for larger blanc¬ 
manges. 

0 

Nothing is obtained, says a business 
magnate, without trouble. And as 
often as not isn’t worth it. 

0 

A N eminent lady violinist declares there 
are only four artistes who can fill the 
Albert Hall. She did not say what with. 
0 

Another lady writes : We are sick of 
the women’s question. The worst 
of it is they don’t all ask the same one. 

0 

J^Jr. Hodges fears the miners’ lot is not 
improving. So perhaps it is fortun¬ 
ate most of them have only a little. 

© 

Michael Angelo’s Prayer 

Oh, make me see Thee, Lord, where’er 
I go! 

If mortal beauty sets my soul on fire 
That flame when near to Thine must 
needs expire, 

And 1 with love of only Thee shall glow. 

Freed from a burden sore and grievous 
band, 

Dear Lord, and from this wearying 
world untied, ■ 

Like a frail bark 1 turn me to Thy side, 
As from a fierce storm to a.tranquil 
land.' 


Peler Puck Wanls 
(o Know 



If the greyhound 
wins by a hare’s 
breadth 


The Heroine of Kansas 

It is said, that in a tornado in Kansas 
a hen sat calmly on her eggs while all else, 
turned and fled. 

A Kansas hen (so says the 
news) 

Has made men gape at her 
bravado : 

She all alone defied the wrath 
Of a tornado. 

The sky was black, the tempest 
screamed, 

Walls, doors, and roofs fell down 
together ; 

Upon her eggs she sat and did 
Not turn a feather. 

The hen-coop like an Autumn 
leaf 

Across the raging sky ske¬ 
daddled ; 

She still sat tight, her eggs and 
wits 

Alike unaddled. 

Pour motor-trucks were blown 
away, 

A granary went lightly flitting; 
The threshing gear was wrecked, 
but still 

That hen kept sitting. 

JVJiss Jane’s piano left the 
house 

And settled on some tree-tops 
near it ; , 

Friends would have cheered the 
sight, but none 
Was left to cheer it. 

When calm -returned a ghastly 
scene 

Was left the farmer’s sight to 
sicken ; 

Amid the ruins nothing lived 
But one old chicken. 

Alone that hen survived—and 
why ? 

The answer teems in moral beauty: 
When others panicked she alone 
Kept calm, lay low, and did her 
duty. J. B. 

© 

The Rut 

Some folk travel, some folk roam, 
Many more must stay at home. 

There they seem life’s prisoners, shut 
In a narrow, changeless rut. 

Yet there’s room for beauty still: 

Men can make ruts what they will. 
Many a gallant rut is seen 
Planted thick with celandine, 
Threaded with the eyebright’s blue, 
Like a ribbon running through. 

There the daisy loves to dwell 
With the scarlet pimpernel, 

And from such a narrow bed 
Heartsease rears her pretty head. 
Many another jut we know, 

Choked with mire, where no buds 
blow. 

As two sorts of rut are known, 

Why stand grumbling at your own ? 
© 

A Prayer in a Parliament 

This prayer was offered in an American 
Senate by President Glenn Frank, of the 
.University of Wisconsin. . 

Save us from thinking too much 
about the vote of majorities when 
we should be thinking about the 
virtue of measures. 

Save us from indulging in'catch¬ 
words when we should be searching 
for facts. 

Save us from .thinking about the 
next election . when we should ; be 
thinking about the next generation. 
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THE LITTLE BOATS 
ARE OUT 

A PARK POND SETS US 
THINKING 

The Early Sailors Who Were 
Afraid of the Waters 

MEDITERRANEAN FOR 
SUMMER ONLY 

The boats are plying on the ponds 
in the parks, and children not only sail 
their toy craft but go afloat, take the 
oars, and, " sitting well in order, smite the 
' sounding furrows ” round the pond. 

It might stimulate the minds of these 
little adventurers to know that they are 
repeating, for fun and exercise, what 
ancient nations of great.fame and genius 
used to do as a sacred rite and a most 
awe-inspiring necessity. But their lake 
was not in a park ; it was the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. 

No Sailing in Winter 

The Greeks and the Romans looked 
'upon the sea, not as a highway., but as 
a barrier, a medium which they feared 
and hated, yet were compelled to use— 
but only in summer ! To them it was 
the abode of gods and demons, who 
appeared in the waves and breathed in 
the vengeful winds, sometimes favour¬ 
able in response to sacrifices, sometimes 
full of wra,th and hatred most venge¬ 
ful and murderous. 

They thought the sea could not be 
navigated at all in winter; so in 
November they drew up their little 
ships by means of rollers, and in March, 
with prayers to the suitable gods, they 
drew them down to the water again! 
precisely as we take out and restore 
the children’s boats on the ponds. 

Plato’s Story of Atlantis 

The lake in the park is a world of 
waters to a child as it first floats off in 
a boat ; and so was the Mediterranean 
to the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks 
established Marseilles and traded over¬ 
land across France, so that their agents 
reached England, yet they thought 
navigation impossible beyond our isles, 
and imagined the sea solid to the north 
and unsailable to the west ! 

Perhaps they got this idea from the 
immortal Plato, who wrote of an enor¬ 
mous island of Atlantis, which he placed 
“ over against the straits called- the 
Pillars of Hercules,” the Gibraltar of 
modern times. 

One day Plato’s Atlantis, with its 
great and wealthy population, its capital 
guarded by a moat ioo feet deep, 
6oo feet wide, and 3000 miles long, its 
ten kings with their 10,000 chariots and 
1200 ships of war, was swallowed up 
in an earthquake, followed by an over¬ 
whelming deluge. 

The Terror of the Sea 

“The great island of Atlantis sank 
beneath the sea (we read), and to this 
day the sea which covers this island is 
shallow and impassable, and there is 
nothing in the Atlantic save mud and 
sandbanks.” So wrote immortal Plato, 
and so men believed as they shudder- 
ingly drew up their ships from the 
win ter Mediterranean and tremblingly re¬ 
launched them when summer came again. 

To this day men dream of the lost 
Atlantis ; they sought it as a reality 
for ages. Great is the power of error 
at times. It took Columbus to America 
and Magellan into the Pacific, but it 
restrained men and whole nations. 
Horace the poet, friend of Augustus, 
denounced the first man who ever sailed 
the sea as impious for profaning waters 
that Nature had meant to divide ’land 
from land and nation from nation. 

So when we go afloat in our little 
boats we may think now and then 
cf the ancients and their daring voyages 
out of sight of land. 


The. Exile’s Dream of Home 


T here is an English-lady in the wilds 
of the Balkans who wanted to make 
an English garden and has failed through 
the hard heart of an English official. 

She did not know very much about 
gardening, and she knew still less about 
what sort of English flowers and 
vegetables would flourish in the soil of 
her upland valley. But she thought of 
a way of overcoming the difficulty. 

She had the excellent notion of 
writing to an English firm of seedsmen, 
enclosing a pound-note . and a little 
parcel of soil from her garden, and asking 
Them to send her the seeds that would 
be likely to flourish best in that soil. 


A fortnight later the postman brought 
her a parcel from England, and hopebeat 
high in the exile’s breast.. But when 
she opened the parcel it contained 
only her Balkan soil, come back again 
with the pound-note and the letter, to¬ 
gether with a polite intimation from an 
English Customs official that as she had 
omitted to declare the contents of the 
parcel it could not be admitted and, 
was therefore returned ! 

That is the official mind ! Fearfully 
and wonderfully made it is, but often 
it has been one of the greatest obstacles 
to the human heart not only in England, 
but in every country of the world. 


GATHERING THE GUILLEMOT EGGS 



Lowering a man over tho edge of the cliff 


The climber begins his search for the eggs 

At Bempton and Speeton on the Yorkshire coast, where the cliffs are 400 feet high, guillemot 
eggs are gathered by men who are lowered down the cliffs on ropes. These pictures show 
how the perilous work is carried out 


John barleycorn’s blindness 


O ld John Barleycorn, one of the oldest 
inhabitants of England, is having 
his sight and hearing looked into by the 
University of Leeds. 

Although the barleycorn is one of the 
best of the farmer’s friends, when the 
spikelets at the top of the stalk refuse 
to grow, up nothing can be done.- The 
ear is closed, and the grain inside 
shrivels or does not appear at all. It is 
then said that the barley is deaf, though 
some call the defect blindness. 

In the past nothing has been done. It 
is sometimes supposed that the barley 
inherits this defect from its parents. It 
is born blind or deaf. According to the 
investigators at Leeds this is partly 


true, but they think that perhaps the 
barley is not born blind or deaf, but only 
inherits a tendency to become so. 

Some kinds of barley appear to be 
bom with the spikelets gaping open a 
little, and then a malicious insect, named 
the thrip, which Professor Poulton of 
Oxford studies, climbs in, and does 
so much damage that the grain never 
has a chance to develop. 

The remedy seems to be to find the 
kinds of barley, of which there are 
several, that do not have open-spike¬ 
lets. If the stable door is thus closed 
the thrips cannot steal the horse, and 
John Barleycorn will wave in serried 
fruitful ranks in the farmer’s fields. 


THE DOOM OF THE 
OSTRICH 

FASHION’S STERN DECREE 

Two Hundred Thousand 
Beautiful Birds Destroyed 

THE PASSION FOR 
RARE THINGS 

By Our Natural Historian 

The C.N. misses most of the fashion 
papers, but even they will catch the 
Editor’s eye at times ; and it is not long 
since we recorded an item concerning 
ostrich feathers. 

We read that they were being worn 
again, and in a moment of haste we said 
so under a picture. Now it seems that 
the fashion writer was wrong once niore, 
and that the very abundance and popu¬ 
larity of the ostrich feather has almost 
killed the industry. We have been 
looking into the matter, and the facts 
seem to be these. 

When Ostriches Were Rare 

In one district of South Africa alone 
no fewer than 206,000 ostriches have 
recently been killed. That is the colossal 
number of birds that have been 
slaughtered by their owners in the 
Oudtshoorn ostrich farming area. It is 
a queer story, well worth knowing. 

When ostriches were all wild and hard 
to catch ostrich plumes were among the 
dearest prizes’ of a woman’s wardrobe. 
Ostriches were therefore taken into 
captivity and reared like turkeys, 
pheasants, and poultry, and Their 
beautiful feathers were painlessly clipped 
once a year. 

Great sums of money were invested in 
the industry, and ostrich farming became 
an established form of business, not only 
in Africa, but in other lands blessed with 
sunshine and a dry climate. But the 
mere coming of plenty has killed the 
fashion in ostrich feathers ! They have 
disappeared from hats, they have 
vanished altogether from dresses. 

A Drug in the Market 

Feathers are available in inexhaust¬ 
ible profusion, but there is no market 
for them ; nobody wants ostrich feathers 
now that everybody can have them. 
These pretty things, once so rare and 
therefore costly, cannot be sold today in 
the deserted and overstocked markets. 
So 200,000 ostriches have died this year, 
and sentence of doom is running wher¬ 
ever these fine, strange birds are farmed. 

There is a lesson in this for those who 
may be tempted to sink capital in the 
domestication of other creatures whose 
sale, alive or dead, depends on the whims 
of fashion—fancy breeds of dogs and 
cats for pets, skunks, silver foxes, various 
specialised rabbits, and other animals 
for furs. Fashion is contemptuous to¬ 
ward a material which is cheap and 
abundant, unless its name can be 
altered, Its nature disguised, . and its 
price artificially raised out of all propor¬ 
tion to its value. Fashion must not 
become too common or. it dies. 

Fashion and Wild Life 

Wild life is profoundly affected by 
this passion for rarity. Sea otters are' 
practically extinct, sables are thinned 
down to shadows of their former 
numbers, seals are in scores where once 
they were in thousands, birds of paradise, 
egrets, humming-birds, and other lovely 
winged things were in danger of actual 
extermination until the law sternly bade 
the traitorous ministers of merciless 
fashion to stay their cruel hands. 

If we could breed these beautiful and 
splendid creatures in captivity as wsi 
have bred ostriches fashion would invent 
anything in the way of other material 
rather than have them. It wants them 
only because they are rare. 
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A VERY PRESENT 
HELP IN TROUBLE 

LIGHTHOUSE IN THE 
WATERS OF PAIN 

The GreatWorkThatGoesOn in 
the Heart of London Day by Day 

WANTED, SOMEBODY RICH 

Sometimes we think of a place like, 
University College Hospital as a tall 
lighthouse standing above the deep 
waters of pain and sickness to light the 
way to life and hope. 

It seems very like that to anyone who 
seeks it out from among the belt of 
narrow courts and dingy streets cluster¬ 
ing on one side of it, for in many of 
their crowded rooms and tenements 
there is always poverty and often 
disease crying out for help. The hos¬ 
pital, so spotless and so health-giving 
amidst these surroundings, must §eem 
to many who come to it from, the 
mean streets less like a lighthouse than 
a haven of refuge. 

Built Like a Cross 

On other sides of the hospital are the 
wide thoroughfares which carry the tide 
of London's traffic, and every tide bears 
with it wrecks, great and small, who 
seek the hospital for help and succour,, 
and never seek it in vain. The archi¬ 
tects who designed the building framed 
: it in the shape of a cross in order that 
its wards should have the fullest 
allowance of sunlight and air; and 
truly there is something of spiritual 
significance in the cross, for the hospital 
holds out healing in its arms. 

If one goes to the hospital on any day 
of the week it is to gain, on the one 
hand, a, saddening knowledge of the 
amount of human suffering, but on the 
other a thrill of gladness at the thought 
of the skill, the devotion, the success, 
with which it is alleviated. 

Traditions of Healing 

It is one of the odd things about 
poor Londoners that they have their 
favourite hospitals, yet perhaps it is 
not so odd after all. The hospital wins 
a tradition for helpfulness which en¬ 
dures for more than one generation of 
those who want it. The sick come 
because their fathers or mothers or 
brothers were there before them. 

To the poor in need their hospital, 
this University College Hospital, is 
their doctor, their nurse, their strong, 
unfailing friend. 

If going from among i;he thronging 
out-patients you are able to see the 
brightly shining wards, with the cheerful 
coverlets over the cots, the bowls of 
flowers, the capable, deft-handed nurses, 
you will first of all begin to wonder if 
anybody here can be ill—such an air of 
hopefulness and sometimes a modest 
gaiety cling to the ward. It is only if 
you are a visitor privileged to make its 
circuit with the visiting physician and 
his retinue of nurses and students that 
you learn of the grave illnesses masked 
by this determined cheerfulness. 

The Physician’s Responsibility 

Here is a currier from a Leicester tan¬ 
nery or a steel-worker from Sheffield, 
whom chance or accident has brought 
to join the great number of London’s 
grave cases. Something tightens about 
the heart as you wonder at their fate. 

It is only when you glance again at 
the grave physician, and realise that his 
searching skill will do all for the patient 
that man can do, that you are re¬ 
assured. We have ^ompared the hos¬ 
pital to a lighthouse/and the knowledge 
and power which are joined in some of 
these great doctors seem like a light 
illumining the darkness of disease and 
like light allaying it. 

We use that simile because it is 
suggested to us by some of the modern 
methods which this great University 
College Hospital commands. There 
is one room filled with the blaze of 
artificial sunlight, • the filtered light of 


A QUEER THEATRE 

STAGE AS IN THE 
LONG AGO 

Curious Spectacle in a Hamlet 
of the Pyrenees 

VILLAGE ACTORS 

There are hundreds of theatres 
crowded by the public every day, but 
there is a very curious one which hardly 
any strangers attend, for the good 
reason that there is no advertising of 
any kind for it. 

This theatre is in Cheraute, a hamlet 
of the Pyrenees, and here, before a 
crowd as devout as any might have been 
in 1500, there has been given a French 
version of a mystery play of the Middle 
Ages, most probably one of the last of 
its kind. 

In the theatre at Cheraute plays are 
produced as were the Morality Plays 
of olden times. The stage is composed 
of planks supported on trestles, and the 
spectators have seats on the stage as 
they had in the long ago. When the 
actors have no part in the play they do 
not retire behind the scenes, but remain 
on the stage. On the right is a door for 
the good, guarded by angels; • on the 
left a door for the wicked, where demons 
armed with huge forks and pikes attend 
on the condemned. 

Napoleon as Charlemagne 

The subject of the play lately pre¬ 
sented was Napoleon, and its con¬ 
struction is surprising. Napoleon is 
made to live in the time of Charlemagne ; 
he has become- the king of the world ; 
he is a hero whose praises are sung in 
rhyme for nine hours. He is presented 
as a lusty fellow in a purple coat, green 
breeches, a hat with orange-coloured 
plumes, and brown top-boots. Marie 
Louise, being an emperor’s daughter, 
•wears a scarlet gown; J osephine a 
light blue one. According to ancient 
custom these two parts are taken by 
young lads. 

But one character is dignified above 
all others—that of the Pope. He is 
represented by a woodman clothed in 
white, with a tiara on his head and a 
double cross in his hand. His part is to 
continually bless the people. 

Stage Conventions 

From time to time during the play a 
stirring event takes place—the traitor 
is beheaded with one stroke of the - 
sword, stealthily accompanied by the 
firing of a pistol, for custom demands 
that each time the sword kills a man an 
explosion should follow. When a man 
has to fall under the stroke of the sword 
he must not soil his clothes ; if he has 
only to kneel a pillow is brought out to 
him ; if he has to die for good a sheet 
is fetched. The actor waits till the sheet 
is carefully spread out before he lies 
down dead. But, far from being 
ridiculous, the spectacle is so stirring 
that the pillow and sheet are forgotten, 
and the crowd have tears in their eyes. 

What is the origin of the little theatre 
in Cheraute ? A popular one whose birth 
is so ancient that it is difficult to trace 
it to its origin, say the historians. 
How often are performances held there ? 
Very seldom ; just a few in the course 
of a century. When will the next one 
take place ? Nobody knows ; it is left 
to the inhabitants of the hamlet to 
decide. Let us hope they will never for¬ 
get to decide. ' . 


Continued from the previous column 

the ultra-violet rays, and 140 patients 
every week bathe in its radiance. It 
is only one of a dozen specialised depart¬ 
ments, for University College Hospital 
is a little town in itself, and if it is so 
far from rich in the world’s goods that 
it needs £ 20,000 to enable it to carry on, 
it is rich in everything else. 

We wish one of our rich readers 
would send it the £20,000; or that 
20,000 of our poor readers would send 
it each a pound. It would be a good 
deed for a C.N. day. I 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Terrific storms have blown down no 
bridges in North-West Russia. 

Nineteen admirals attended the wed¬ 
ding of ’a naval paymaster at Southsea. 

Christian Names 

Faith Hope Charity are the Christian 
names of an old lady whose death is re¬ 
corded in the Chertsey Parish Magazine. 

Mississippi Flood Damage 

Mr. Hoover estimates the loss through 
the Mississippi floods at from forty to 
eighty million pounds. 

Surprise Packets of Good Deeds 

Six branches of the National Child¬ 
ren’s Orphanage have each received an 
anonymous packet containing £50 in gold. 

A Letter-Box Nest 

A bluetit has built its nest in a street 
letter-box * at Hardwick, in Berkshire, 
sitting through the daily letter clearances. 

Rats Cause a Fire 

A public-house in Boston, Lincoln¬ 
shire, was burned down through rats 
gnawing at boxes of matches stored in a 
kitchen cupboard. 

4 A Princely Gift 

Rangoon University has received a 
gift of £ 100,000 from the chairman of 
the Burma Oil Company for the 
establishment of a college. - 

Routed by Jackdaws 

A. Glamorganshire stationmaster who 
tried to pick up a young jackdaw on the 
railway line was attacked by its mother 
and then by 30 other jackdaws, and 
was compelled to run for shelter. 

A Shot from the War 

We cannot say even now that the last 
shot in the war has been fired. A man 
was killed the other day by the explosion 
of a live hand-grenade found among 
scrap-iron in a Bermondsey marine store. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 

What the War Nearly Did 

Nothing is too beautiful, nothing, it 
seems, too sacred, to sacrifice to the 
foul god of War. 

The Forestry Commissioners have just 
been telling the new Advisory Committee 
for the New Forest how that glorious 
treasure of our Natural Gallery came 
within an ace of being offered up to 
meet War’s ravenous demands. 

The forest covers 17,000 acres, and 
of these 2000 acres were cleared of four 
million cubic feet of timber to supply 
charcoal, fuel, sleepers, huts abroad, 
and mines and other industries at home. 
Great pressure was put upon the 
Department to agree to an indefinite 
extension of this destruction, but happily 
the demand was stubbornly resisted. 

It is pitiful to think that War might 
have robbed us of this wonder of our 
islands, and the C.N.', on behalf of all 
who love the beautiful face of England, 
offers its warmest thanks to whoever 
saved the nation from this catastrophe. 

THE HERO AND THE 
NEGRO CHILD 
A Doctor’s Courage 

An interesting story of a doctor’s 
heroism conies to us from New York. 

When Lucy Campbell, a seven-year- 
old Negro child, was dressing at home 
she put a safety-pin in her mouth, and 
it slipped and stuck fast in her throat. 

She-was taken to New York Emer¬ 
gency Hospital, where Dr. William 
Cantrell made several vain attempts to 
dislodge the pin with his instruments. 

At last, realising that the child’s life 
was in grave danger, and regardless of 
the pain and risk to himself, the doctor 
forced the point of the pin into his 
own finger, and in this way at length 
succeeded in drawing it out. 


How the Trees \ 
Disappeared 

A PIPE IN THE CHALK 

"I looked out and saw my front 
garden gradually disappearing from 
sight,” said a man in Hertfordshire the 
other day ; “ the trees went down and 
I could not believe I was sane.” 

Most of us would have had the same 
doubt if we had had this experience, 
which the gentleman shared with tile 
lady next door. 

It happened in a quiet villa road in 
Oxhey, near Watford. Where the two 
front- gardens had been yms a gigantic 
hole, which it has since taken something 
approaching a thousand tons of earth 
to fill up again. The front of the foun¬ 
dations of the two houses was exposed 
and twelve feet of the garden railings 
had disappeared into the hole, which 
measured 30 feet square at the -surface. 
Later soundings with a plumb-line 
touched bottom at 70 feet, but it i^ 
believed there were much lower depths. 

What Geologists Say 

Geologists appear to be quite clear as 
to the explanation of this startling event 
in the life of Oxhey; The district stands 
on a bed of chalk, about 600 feet thick. 
Every here and there in this bed water 
has penetrated the chalk, and has made 
vertical holes in it called pipes. 

The upper parts of these pipes are 
filled with loose earth and stones, but 
there are cavities of unknown extent 
below. What has happened at Oxhey 
has often happened elsewhere. The 
_loose earth has slipped from its lodgment 
Into' the lower depths, and the earth 
above has followed it.- 

Even the thousand tons or so of new 
earth that has now been tipped into the 
pipe could not possibly fill the hole from 
the bottom upward. What has hap¬ 
pened is .that the trees and the railings, 
with further tree trunks that have been 
brought and thrown in, have lodged?in 
the neck of the chalk pipe and made a 
new foundation for the soil tipped in 
above it. Steps have been taken to 
bind the soil so that it would hold even 
if the trees and railings were to slip, 
but the area is to be railed off for at least 
three months to make sure ! 


THE LITTLE HAYCOCKS 
OF PARIS v 
And the Goldfish of the 
Tuileries 

A travelling correspondent in Paris sends us 
this little note from there. 

Some strangers visiting Paris not 
long ago were surprised suddenly to 
find themselves in- lovely country sur¬ 
roundings ; the grass had been cut, 
spread out, and dried by the Sun. Men 
were piling it up into cocks, as in any 
country district. 

These passers-by must not look up, 
however, or they would be disillusioned, 
for an obelisk rises in front, the obelisk 
of the Place de la Concorde, standing 
straight against the clear sky. It is 
indeed the heart of Paris, and the hay 
is but that taken from the large Tuileries 
pond in its annual cleaning ! 

Drawing nearer, any remaining doubts 
were soon dispelled. The little country¬ 
looking cocks gave out a disagreeable 
smell of marshy grass, and instead of the 
fragrant hay of the fields was a thick 
layer of green weed. 

Then it was no longer the picturesque 
side of the scene that arrested the 
traveller, but the thought of the 
unfortunate goldfish and the distressed 
boys and girls who have had to lay their 
boats aside. Will someone who counts 
please Suggest to the Parisians that they 
should have the Tuileries pond cemented ? 
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OUR SINGING 

WHAT CHALIAPIN THINKS 

A Strange People Keeping 
Music in Our Hearts 

WHY NOT LET IT OUT ? 

Chaliapin, the great Russian singer, has 
evidently not heard our Community 
Singing. _ We are great musicians, he 
says, but the music is in our hearts and 
we do not let it out. 

But who will forget the sight and 
sound of 80,000 people singing in Hyde 
Park’s green amphitheatre not very long 
ago ? It was a remarkable experience, 
indeed, to hear our old English songs 
sung with such zest and feeling, and we 
feel that Chaliapin would have changed 
his mind could he have heard it all. 

Le Sport 

This is what he has been' saying on a 
recent visit to London " to see our 
excellent English tailors I ” 

“ You English are a strange people. 
You have music in your hearts. I have 
seen it myself at the opera, and when I 
have gone by your schools and listened 
to children playing and to your choirs. 
You want to sing, but you do not sing. 
In Austria, in Germany, in Italy, and in 
Russia people sing in the streets, in the 
villages and fields, at their work, in 
restaurants, and everywhere; but there 
is. no music in your streets or fields. 
When' you sing it is a formal business. 
If people would sing in the streets in 
England and at their work everyone 
would look at them and say, Shut up 1 
You put le sport first in England—-your 
cricket and football and golf. It is a 
fanaticism. You put your enthusiasm 
into it, and you have no vitality left for 
music. I think it is very good, le sport, 
but I do not like too much. 

Music Back to the People 

“ Yes; song helps your purpose in life. 
He who sings with you will not hate you. 
If I could speak English easily I would 
like to stay here and in America (be¬ 
cause, there, too, I see the big factories) 
and give my time and my. power to 
teach workpeople to sing, to make 
choirs and communal theatres and 
opera. I think, perhaps, the wireless 
• may bring music back to the people in 
the big factories and inspire them to sing 
from their hearts as people used to sing 
everywhere before factories existed, and 
as the peasants still sing in the fields 
and at their work in Austria, Germany, 
and in my own country.” 

THE BEST WAY WITH 
THE BEGGAR 
A Problem Solved 

Prague’s solution of the age-old 
problem of its beggars seems to be 
working well. 

C.N. readers will remember how a 
provincial town of Bohemia invited the 
charitable to give disc tokens of coppers 
so that these might be cashed by the 
town authorities when the receivers 
proved worthy of help. Prague has 
adopted this system, and it lias proved 
as successful in the capital as in the 
provincial town. 

The charitably-disposed lay in a 
stock of metal discs, at a halfpenny 
each and give them to beggars .who 
arouse their pity. Each beggar who 
presents these at a welfare centre has 
his case investigated, and when he 
proves deserving he is helped. 

But only a very few of. the beggars 
run the risk ! Though over a million 
discs have been taken out, only-a very 
small proportion has come back to the 
committee, and even of those w r ho did 
present them many were found to be 
making good incomes, one having a 
bank balance of ^400. 

It is a sensible plan which we should 
be glad to see adopted in England. 


One day This Week 

IN ART 

A Master of Light and Shade 

Rembrandt was bom on July 15 , 1606 . 

Rembrandt was born at Leyden. 
His father, a miller, gave him a year’s 
schooling at the university, and then, 
deciding that he was wasting money on 
someone who had no taste for books, 
apprenticed him to a painter. 

When Rembrandt was eighteen he 
walked home saying that he was going 
to paint and study painting in his own 
way. There was no idling. He was 
in deadly earnest, and he worked as few 
young men have worked before or since. 
For models he turned to members of his 
own family. Perhaps they looked on 
him as a genius; perhaps they just 
lovingly, did what they could for the. 
headstrong youth. 

Family Portraits 

During these student years he painted 
the good miller eight times and his 
mother five. He painted himself in¬ 
cessantly. When he was tormented by 
any problem of drawing he set himself 
in front of a mirror and worked away. 

Thus he arrived at.the first stage of 
his art, an absorption in the human face 
and in light and shade. 

At that period his brushwork was 
rather hard and tight. Only as the 
years went on did he develop that 
extraordinary vibrating quality which 
sets him apart in Europe, and is only 
equalled by Velasquez. 

The first stage of Rembrandt’s career 
was passed when he painted one of the 
most famous pictures of the Dutch 
School, The Anatomy Lesson. In 1630 
the miller had died, and Rembrandt up¬ 
rooted himself and went to Amsterdam 
as a master painter. Soon after the 
commission for this work came. After 
The Anatomy Lesson appeared, with 
its superb treatment of light and shade, 
its dignified rendering of an unpleasant 
subject, his renown was established. 

Commissions for portraits and pictures 
came rolling in. Rembrandt was not in 
the least spoiled by success; was not 
satisfied with anything lie did. He 
lived simply and went on working, for 
ever wrestling with the two giants of his 
art,life, light and shade. 

Nature in a Bath of Gold 

Anyone can slash on to a canvas high 
light and dar-k shadow. Rembrandt 
spent his life learning how to blend light 
and dark by infinite gradations, trying 
to put his knowledge into everything he 
painted. The result is that all his 
pictures are soaked in luminous atmo¬ 
sphere and sombre, rich shadow's. 
Someone said of him that he created a 
light of his own and plunged all Nature- 
in a bath of gold. 

Painting w ! as not his only medium. 
His etchings would have made him 
famous if he had never touched a brush. 
In addition to portraits, he produced all 
kinds of subject pictures, which are now' 
counted among the treasures of Europe. 

Genius Unrecognised 

In 1642 Rembrandt painted another 
great canvas for a public hall, The 
Night Watch. It is one of the master¬ 
pieces of the world’s art, and is now the 
glory of the Museum of Amsterdam. 
But the burghers looked on it coldly at 
the time. They wished Rembrandt 
painted a bit more like other people. 
Fewer commissions came in. 

Shadows began to close round the 
painter’s life. His wife, the pretty 
Saskia, had died, leaving him with a 
small son. He had always been impro¬ 
vident, careless, generous to a degree, 
without the slightest business capacity. 
Poverty threatened him. Trouble fol- 
low'ed trouble. He was publicly dis¬ 
graced, and declared bankrupt. 

A few years of loneliness and extreme 
poverty followed, and then the man who 
has no equal in the world’s estimation 
sank into a neglected grave. .He died at 
Amsterdam on October 4, 1669. 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF MAN 

Pageant of the World’s 
History 

A LITTLE BOOK’S GREAT STORY 

The Adventure of Man : A Brief History 
of the World. By F. Crossfield Happold. 
Christophers. 4 s. 64 . 

Mr. Happold is clearly a lover of ad¬ 
venture, or he would not have set him¬ 
self to write the story of mankind in 
234 pages. It was a great adventure 
carried to a very successful ending. 

“What a piece of work is man!” 
says Mr. Happold, remembering Hamlet, 
and what a wonder story is his strange, 
eventful history ! Mr. Happold tells it 
all—may, more than all, for he gives us 
man’s far-off brute ancestry, and even 
the story of the coming of the planet on 
which so much has happened. 

A Broad Summary 

In rapid strides he takes us from the 
ancient cave and lake dwellings of prim¬ 
itive man to the first great civilisation 
on the banks of the Nile; then to the 
successive empires of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, with a word or two on the 
Hebrews and the Hittites, the Cretans 
and the Phoenicians. And so we come 
to the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. 

Very vivid is this story of the sub¬ 
merging of the ancient world under the 
inroads of the barbarians and the slow 
emergence of the new order in village 
and town and nation, the awakening of 
the Renaissance and the slow. growth 
of liberty. 

The Reader’s Part 

It is a great merit of Mr. Happold’s 
book that as the story draws nearer to 
our own time its interest grows. The 
struggle for colonies, the growth of the 
New World, the union of science and 
industry, the development of democracy 
and invention, all have their place in the 
stately pageant. And finally come the 
cataclysm of the Great War, the toppling 
of the thrones, and the birth of the 
League of Nations. Having told us all 
this, Mr. Happold here hands over his 
pen to his readers. He has told us the' 
story of a great adventure, an adventure 
yet unfinished, and lie says to his 
readers : “ Of its continuation you are 
yourself a part- With you is the pro¬ 
mise of its future.” May we all prove 
worthy of our trust, and the future 
worthy of its opportunity. 

THE EGYPTIAN AND 
HIS DWARF 
Was He a Bushman ? 

Elaborate drawings of what are believed 
to be Egyptians of 150 generations ago 
have been found in Southern Rhodesia. 

There seems no doubt that they are 
Bushman drawings, but the question, is 
what the Bushmen knew of the Egyp¬ 
tians. Dr. Impey, of Cape Town, has a 
theory that Bushmen once lived in the 
Sahara Desert, and that they were the 
dwarfs the Egyptians were fond of 
keeping for their amusement. 

There is a papyrus, just about tbe 
age of the Egyptians in the Bushman 
pictures, containing instructions to an 
expedition sent into the desert by an 
Egyptian ruler to catch some dwarfs, 
and this is what it quaintly says : 

You must deliver them to me fat and strong 
and healthy. I have given instructions .to 
all food depots on the way to supply you with 
all you require. Do not let them out of sight 
for one moment. If you deliver them to me 
healthy you will be rewarded as no man has 
ever been rewarded before by a grateful 
sovereign. 

It is curious to think of this race of 
dwarfs on their three-thousand-mile 
trek, taking with them the memory of 
their Egyptian masters and remembering 
them in rock drawings on their arrival. 


ECLIPSE OF SATURN 

MOON PASSES IN FRONT 
OF THE RINGED PLANET 

A Giant Satellite Larger 
Than Mercury 

HOW TO SEE TITAN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn will appear exceptionally close 
to the Moon next Sunday evening, 
July 10, when the planet may be seen 
just below her and less than the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

Our satellite will be very nearly at the 
full, and so Saturn will appear much 
dimmed by her radiance ; they will be 
at their closest about midnight. 

In the United States the Moon will 
be seen to pass in front of Saturn, 
eclipsing the planet, as she recently 
eclipsed the Sun ; but in this case the 
event is called occulting, as when the 
Moon passes in front of the stars. 

Saturn is this year very low in the 
heavens and not well placed for observa¬ 
tion in this country, but his magnificent 




•• Saturn 

Titan 


Saturn and Titan as seen in a small telescope 


Ring System being now wide open (as 
described in the C.N. for May 14) 
Saturn is just now a very fascinating 
world to study. 

Notwithstanding his immense distance 
(about 860 million miles) there is 
actually very much more to be seen on 
Saturn than on Venus, whose great orb 
in the west is but 45 million miles away. 
In addition to his rings and tinted 
belts and their occasional markings of 
Saturnian cyclones and upheavals his 
numerous moons are. of never-ending 
interest to observers. 

All these attractions can only be 
seen with the aid of a good telescope, 
except one of Saturn’s moons Titan. 
Under the most favourable conditions, 
when Saturn is at his nearest and Titan 
shines like an eighth-magnitude star, 
then, on a dark and clear night, this 
far-off moon may be glimpsed in powerful 
field-glasses or binoculars, provided the 
observer knows exactly where to look. 

Largest Moon in the Solar System 

On July 13, 14, and 15 Titan will be 
well to the west of Saturn, but the 
lingering twilight and proximity of the 
Moon will make detection improbable. 
But by July 21, 22, and 23 Titan will 
have moved to the east of Saturn, and, 
with powerful glasses, should be seen 
about onc-tenth of the Moon’s apparent 
width to the left of Saturn. 

This distance appears very small, but 
it represents about 771,000 miles,'the 
average distance of Titan from Saturn. 

The apparent proximity of the planet 
will make detection more difficult, 
particularly as Titan is now a little below 
eighth magnitude, but through small 
telescopes with at least two-inch lenses 
the satellite should bo quite easy to see. 

Revolving round Saturn in 15 days 
22 hours and 41 minutes, Titan’s subse¬ 
quent positions may be estimated, 
when he will be alternately at the 
extreme east or west of the planet, 
reckoning from 1 o’clock p.m. on 
July 14, when Titan will be at his farthest 
west from Saturn. 

This great moon of Saturn is generally 
regarded as the largest in the Solar 
System. It has a diameter of about 
3500 miles, being actually much larger 
than Mercury, and only 450 miles short 
of being half the width of our world. 

G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus west, 
Mars north of west, Saturn west of south, Jupiter 
east s'oon after midnight. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

CHAPTER 29 
Michael’s Dilemma 
he pirate turned his Chinese 
eyes upon the English youth, 
and Michael at last was able to 
take stock of his enemy. 

He saw a short but thickset and 
muscular man, with, a face deeply 
scarred. His right eyelid drooped, 
almost • concealing the iris ; but 
the left eye was bright and keen, 
with something of the baleful look 
of tlie crocodile. His mouth was firm 
and cruel, his whole aspect ferocious. 

For a few moments Michael and 
the pirate eyed each other in silence, 
as if each were taking the other’s 
measure. Ming Wang Tang seemed 
to ignore the farmer. Then, in his 
clear, hard, metallic voice, that 
matched well his sinister appear- 
ance,' he spoke. 

" What is your, business in these 
parts,' you ? ” he said, with the 
careful, precise enunciation of one 
speaking a foreign tongue, but with 
little perceptible accent. 

Michael hesitated a' little before 
replying, but' he thought quickly, 
and lie suddenly determined on a 
bold step. His identity was known 
to Mirski and to Wo Hung; no 
doubt Ming Wang Tang also knew 
all about him, including his relation¬ 
ship to the prisoner in the fort. 
Nothing was to be gained by pre¬ 
varication or attempted conceal¬ 
ment ; th^re was just a chance that 
lie might shake the pirate’s con¬ 
fidence and sense of security. 

" Am I addressing Ming Wang 
Tang ? ” ho said. 

“ Men call me by that nipne." 

. “ Then my business is with you. 

I demand of you the release of my 
brother, Lawrence Benson, who is 
known to be detained by you in this 
neighbourhood.” 

The pirate’s mouth twitched. It 
was as though he were making a 
great effort to smile, with poor 
success. 

“ If that is your business,” he 
said, “ then you' have risked 
your life for nothing. There is no 
Englishman in this district except 
yourself, and you are clearly a spy, 
and by the laws of war your life 
is forfeit.” ' 

“ I am hot a spy, and there is no 
war. It is useless for you to deny 
what everyone knows, that you 
hold my brother a prisoner. If any 
harm comes to him you will have 
to reckon with the British Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The pirate made a clucking noise 
in his throat. 

“ The Chinese do not recognise 
the British Government,” he said. 

” In a little while the last foreigner 
will be driven into the sea, and we 
shall be rid of our insolent op¬ 
pressors. Meanwhile I have orders 
from the Tuchun of this province 
to, destroy foreign spies as I would 
destroy rats and other vermin.” 

To this Michael deigned no reply. 
He might have claimed to be 
brought before the Tuchun, the 
military governor of the province ; 
but the charge ^ of spying was 
obviously . trumped up, and he 
doubted whether any communica¬ 
tion passed between the Tuchun 
and this-notorious pirate. 

Ming Wang Tang stared at him 
out of his glittering eye. After a 
half-minute’s silence he said t 

"-But I am allowed . a certain 
discretion, arid it is within my power 
to give you one chance. If you 
write" a' short note saying that I 
have treated you with courtesy 
and consideration, and also dis¬ 
close the whereabouts of the motor- 
- boat that brought you on this spy¬ 
ing mission,! will spare your life.” 

Then for the first time he acknow¬ 
ledged the presence of Lo , Fing. 
Turning suddenly toward him, he 
addressed him in a few words of 
Chinese which Michael was unable” 
to follow. The farmer listened 
without moving a feature and 
uttered no reply. 


© By Herbert Strang 

11 I do not expect an answer on 
the spot,” the pirate went on, 
addressing Michael again. ” It is 
right that you should have a reason¬ 
able time for reflection. One hour 
should ' be enough. You have a 
watch ? ” 

“ I require no time ; you can have 
my answer now,” replied Michael. 

“ But I will not take it now. It 
will be well for you to consult your 
companion. In one hour I will send 
for you ; then you must give me 
your answer, and according to 
your answer your fate will be deter¬ 
mined. You have a watch ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is very careless of my 
people. They should have taken it 
from you. Perhaps you have a 
weapon of some sort ? ” 

He summoned the guards from 
outside, and ' when they entered 
gave them an order. They pro¬ 
ceeded to . search the prisoners, 
finding nothing of value upon Lo 
Fing, but depriving Michael of 
his revolver, torch, and the other 
contents of his pockets, leaving 
only his watch. 

“ Now you will return to your 
place of confinement for an hour’s 
quiet meditation," said the pirate. 
” One hour, remember; then I will 
send for you.” 

Fie waved his hand. The guards 
marched the two prisoners out of 
the house, across the yard to the 
barn, and there barred them in. 

“ Does he mean it ? ” asked 
Michael, as they squatted side by 
side on the floor against the wall. 
" What will happen if I refuse ? ” 

“ He will kill you.” 

”, What did he say to you in the 
house there ? ” ‘ 

“ He said that he would put 
me to the torture." 

Lo Fing spoke quite simply, with¬ 
out a sign of emotion, and his very 
simplicity struck Michael,aghast. 

“Torture! .Surely that is im¬ 
possible I " 

“ Fie has tortured hundreds.” 

Now, for the first time, Michael's 
resolution wavered. He was faced 
by a terrible dilemma. Trying as 
far as possible to keep his own 
fate out of the question, he asked 
himself whether he were justified 
in exposing. hi's friend to. the 
horrors of'Chinese torture. Should 
he make a bargain with the pirate, 
and secure the safety of Lo Fing 
and the rest of his party by 
surrendering , the launch ? Would 
the pirate hold ’ to any bargain 
that he made ? Probably not. 
In a few, hours, according to the 
understanding, the Bantam, failing 
Michael’s return, would run off to 
Hong Kong, and help might be 
forthcoming for Larry, although it 
would be too late to save himself 
and Lo Fing. 

“In' any case,” he thought, 
” am I justified in betraying Chang 
and Tim Bunce and Ah Sung ? 
If this wretch will torture Lo 
Fing he will forture them. It is 
horrible. What am I to do ? ” 

The farmer had watched Michael’s 
face as he sat silently' pondering 
his problem. 

“ Do not be distressed for me,” 
he, said. “ But for you, my honour¬ 
able friend, I should have died in 
the ruins of my farm. My life is 
yours. • Calamity comes from 
heaven. -According to heaven and 
to fate so is a man’s life.” 

Michael ' grasped the farmer’s 
hand, too much touched for speech. 

CHAPTER 30 
The Silken Thread 

ilence fell between the two. 
The .watch so generously, left 
him by the pirate was. useless, 
but Michael felt that the sands 
were running out. Within a very- 
brief space of time he must come 
to a decision £hat would affect 
five persons besides himself. 

Unable to keep still, he got 
up and began to pace the floor of 
the barn, as if movement might 
help him to solve his terrible 
problem.. Lo Fing, with true 


Chinese fatalism, sat as motionless 
as a carven image. 

All at once Michael heard a 
slight sound behind him—a sound 
between a click 1 and a thud. 
Instinctively he turned round, 
and was surprised to see Lo Fing 
spring up; dart quickly across the 
barn, stoop a few feet short of the 
window, and pick up something 
from the floor. 

“ What is it ? ” Michael asked. 

Lo Fing put his fingers to his 
lips, enjoining silence, and, opening 
his hand, disclosed a small pebble. 
It must have come through the only 
opening in the wall, the unglazed 
window some fifteen feet above their 
heads. 

What did it mean ? 

For a minute or two the prisoners 
fixed their eyes on the opening in 
the wall with the eagerness of men 
whose lives hung on the issue. 
Measured by the tenseness of their 
feelings the minutes might have 
been hours. If the pebble had not 
fallen accidentally surely it must 
convey a message from a friend. 
Yet what was the message ? They 
could not divine. 

They had almost come to the 
conclusion that Fortune was mock- 
■ ing them when another small object 
whizzed through the opening and 
fell at their feet. Michael pounced 
on it. It was a stone, about an inch 
square. But his heart gave a leap. 
About the stone was tied a silken 
thread ; following it with his eyes, 
lie saw that it extended to the 
window. i 

Michael had no time for wonder¬ 
ment, no time for anything but 
action. In a flash he saw what he 
had to do. With eager fingers, yet 
very carefully, he drew in the 
thread, winding it about the stone. 
There were only four or five yards of 
it; then came a cord, which he 
could venture to haul in more 
quickly ; and finally a stout rope, 
knotted at intervals. Here was the 
means of escape. Whoever the 
friend outside was, he would hold 
the rope firmly until the prisoners 
.had mounted, passed through the 
window, and descended on the 
other side. 

But was the window large enough 
to squeeze through ? And who was 
to mount first ? There was no time 
for deliberation ; every moment was 
precious. 

“ You, Mr. Fing,” said Michael. 
.“ You aren’t so active as I; you 
must go first.” • 

The farmer accepted the decision 
at once, and started to pull himself 
up. But he had never practised in a 
gymnasium or swarmed up the 
rigging of a ship, and though he 
managed to get to within a few 
inches of the window-sill he was 
not strong enough to let go of the 
rope with one hand and get a grip 
of the window-ledge with the other. 
After several vain attempts, each 
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more- desperate than the last, he 
.was quite exhausted, and only by 
Michael's help succeeded in regain¬ 
ing the floor without falling. 

Michael was growing alarmed. 
Time was slipping away. Though 
he had no doubt of his own ability 
to reach the window, lie wondered 
how he was to draw Lo Fing after 
him. But the urgent thing was to 
mount. In spite of twinges in his 
injured arm he ascended the rope 
hand over hand,- gripped the ledge, 
found the window large enough to 
admit his body without squeezing, 
and went through it legs first, rest¬ 
ing his arais on the ledge so that 
he could help the farmer in a re¬ 
newed attempt to climb. 

Lo Fing again essayed to mount. 
Once more he got within reach of 
the window-ledge; then Michael, 
clutching the rope outside with his 
legs, reached over inside, gave the 
farmer a hand, and so enabled him 
to rest his arms on the ledge. 

But now Michael must make way 
for him. Until he had dropped to 
the ground Lo Fing could not 
follow him through the window. 
Michael, for the first- time, looked 
down. The end of the rope, fifteen 
feet below, was attached to a 
stanchion in the wall. But he could 
not swarm down it, for there was 
nothing at the window to which 
he could attach it. 

The difficulty had been foreseen 
and provided against. At the foot 
of the wail crouched two men, and 
against it, just under the window, 
were two or three trusses of straw. 

“ Hold on 1 ” whispered Michael 
to Lo Fing. “ I will drop. Then you 
clamber through and drop after me.” 

For a few moments he hung by 
his hands from the window, then 
he let go, and fell, half doubled up, 
on the piled trusses. He suffered 
a bad jolt, but there was nothing 
strained or broken. 

” Alio lightee, sail,” murmured a 
'well-known voice. “ Lun wailo, 
chop-chop.” The hands that lifted 
him erect were Ah Sung’s. 

“ Now, Mr. Fing,” Michael called 
softly. 

The farmer, older and less acro¬ 
batic than Michael, came through 
the opening head first, and could 
not turn himself. 

” Wait a moment 1 ” Michael 
called. “ Stand against the wall, 
Ah Sung.” 

Michael mounted upon his 
shoulders, held up his arms, and 
gathered Lo Fing into them as he 
slowly pushed himself out from the 
window. 

“ Crawl - down my back,” said 
Michael, pressing himself against 
the wall and arching his back. 

Lo Fing had common sense 
enough to cling with his feet to the 
window-ledge, and. ?o lessen the 
pressure on his human support 
below. But Michael felt his muscles 
strained .to the uttermost as the 
I farmer slid down, gripped him round 
the middle, and at last contrived to 
turn over so that his feet were 
undermost. He, too, then dropped 
upon the straw, but, falling more 
heavily than Michael, slipped off it 
on to the ground with a thud. 

“ Lun wailo, chop-chop,” Ah Sung 
repeated. “ My savvy way.” 

He waited only to pull the rope 
through the window, then led .the 
way across the yard toward a 
small shed, from which he and his 
companion had removed the trusses 
of straw. Behind this was a small 
orchard, unfenced. They crept 
round.the shed and plunged among 
the trees, which were in full leaf 
and covered with blossom. But 
they had taken only a few steps 
when there was a muffled shout 
from the direction of the barn. 

Michael guessed what had hap¬ 
pened. The hour’s grace was spent. 
The pirate had sent his men to 
bring the prisoners before him. 
They had entered the barn, and 
found the birds flown. 

A minute or two would pass 
before they discovered how the 
escape had been effected. Then the 
pursuit would begin. The pirate 
chief himself, and who knew how 
many of his men, would set off in 
chase of the fugitives. Was it 
possible to elude them ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

The Sand Castle 

J ean was spending her. holi¬ 
days by the sea, and a fine 
time she was having. 

That morning Jean had made 
the most wonderful sand castle 
you ever saw. It stood very 
nearly as high as Jean, and it 
had lovely turrets at each 
corner, a real moat filled with 
sea-water .round it, and tiny 
bridges, and the courtyard and 
the paths were made of pink 
and cream sea-shells. To finish 
it off Mummy had bought four 
little Union Jacks, one for each 
of the turrets. 

It had taken quite a long 
while to build, nearly all the 
morning, so when Mummy 
suggested ' going home for 
dinner Jean was quite willing, 
for she was very hungry. 

“ We will come back to the 
castle after dinner, dear,” her 
mother told her, “’and Daddy 
shall put - a stick up in the 
sand with a bright red flag on 
the top so that you will know 
where your castle is the moment 
you get to the sands again." 

And so he did, and then they 
all went home to dinner. 

The first thing Jean saw 
when she came to the sands 
again was the big stick with 
the red flag. ’ She ran straight 
to it; but when she got there 
she could not see any trace of 
the sand castle. It had simply 
disappeared. 

“ Oh, Mummy,” cried Jean, 
" someone has stolen my 
beautiful sand castle while we 
were having dinner.” 

Her mother and father both 
looked to where Jean was 
pointing, and found that the 
castle really had gone. And 
then they laughed, and Daddy 
lifted Jean up into his big arms 



She had Union Jacks lor the turrets 


and told her who had taken it. 
And who do you think it was ? 
Why, the sea, of course. While 
they. had all' been' at dinner 
the sea had crept farther and 
farther up the -sand until it 
had swallowed up Jean’s beauti¬ 
ful castle. . - 

“ Never mind,” said Daddy, 
after Jean had wiped away 
her tears, “ Mummy and Daddy 
will help you to build another 
castle this afternoon, and this 
time we will build it where the 
sea cannot reach it.” 

And they did ; and, if it 
were possible, the new castle 
was even more beautiful than 
the first one had been. 
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T)oes Our Country Choir Of ^Cinstrels Sing 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Circle Puzzle 

■^yiTH a pair of compasses draw a 
circle on a postcard and cut it 
out with- a pair of scissors. Now cut 
the circle into eight pieces, and put 
these together so as to make two 
Ovals. Solution next week 


C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Young spotted' fly-catchers are 
• hatched out. Second broods of 
redbreasts hatch out. Young broods 
of swallows,- 
jackdaws, and 
red starts are 
fledged. The 
redstart’s song 
ceases. The 
landrail lays its 
eggs. The small 
blue and large 

skipper butter- Looking South 
flies and the 10.30 p.m„ July 14 
tissue, pink un¬ 
derwing, small elephant hawk, and 
dagger moths appear. The large 
brown dragonfly is seen. Among 
plants coming into bloom are butterfly 
orchis, honeysuckle, yellow flag, 
common mallow, hedge woundwort, 
lesser spearwort, small bugloss, yellow 
vetchling, dyer’s rocket, woody night¬ 
shade, foxglove, frogbit, lady’s fingers, 
meadow rue, blue bottle, henbane, 
musk and sow thistles, and chamo¬ 
mile. The ivy is casting its leaves. 



The Long-Tailed Porcupine 

Next to the Beaver the Porcupine 
is the largest of the Old World 
rodents. An old belief was that it 
could shoot out its quills like so 
many arrows, but this, of course, 
is not true. The notion arose from 
the fact that when the animal erects 
its spines one or two loose ones 
sometimes fall out. It is distributed 
over large areas of South Europe, 
South Asia, Africa, and America. This 
is a picture of the long-tailed variety. 
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Change the word Milk into Pint with 
only three intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with' each change. The pictures 
will help you. Answer next, week 


Ici On Parle Francais 



Le bercean la bonds la tasse 


Le nouveau-nS dort dans le berceau 
L’enfant a des boucles ravissantes 
J’ai la tasse; 0C1 est la soucoupe ? 

Proverbs About Time 

Y little time may be enough to 

hatch a great mischief. 

He that has most time has none to 
lose. 

He that hath time hath life. 

Take hold of a good minute. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 
Time flieth away without delay. 
Time is money. 

Time is the great discovery. 

Time stays not the fool’s leisure. 

A Tyre-Mending Hint 

Y lengthwise slit in a bicycle tyre 

tube is apt to lengthen even after 
it has been patched, as stiown on the 
left of the picture. To guard against 



this make a small circular hole at both 
ends of the slit, and this will check 
the slitting. Then put on the patch 
to cover both slit and holes. 


1 


2 


3 


A Journey Round France 



Jacko Makes a Mistake 

Tt was a very hot day ; even Jacko felt limp and disinclined 
to rush about all over the place. It was too hot even to 
think out a way of amusing himself. So he just did nothing 
at all, like grown-ups who are too lazy to get about and take 
an interest in their neighbours. 

He was sitting under a shady tree in the garden with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacko, and he kept so quiet that his mother asked 
him if he felt ill. 

" Why, bless the child,” she said, “ he can’t be well! " 

Jacko grinned, but said nothing. Sympathy didn’t often 
come his way. It was usually given to Adolphus, who didn’t 
deserve it. So he hoped something good might turn up if he 
behaved himself. 

Mr. Jacko suddenly looked up from the paper he had been 
reading. 

“ My dear,” he said, disregarding Jacko’s collapse entirely. 
" I see they’ve been having a heat wave in New York, and the 
firemen have been giving the children shower-baths in the streets. 
Of course, that won't happen here, but really it’s hot enough for 
anything. I think I’ll go indoors." 

So off he went, and Mrs. Jacko brought her son a big glass 
of lemonade, which freshened him up a lot. Then she went 
off too, and Jacko was left to his thoughts. His father’s tale 
of the New York firemen had given him an idea. 

“ Coo,” he said to himself, “ we’ve got a garden hose that 
ought to be used.” 

So he crept away and fixed up the hose to the scullery tap, 
and took the nozzle end round to the front of the house, and 
waited behind a bush. 



DI MERRYMAN 

Up and Down 

Well, how’s business, Mrs. Tomp¬ 
kins ? 

Oh, so-so 1 Some days there is 
nothing at all, and other days there’s 
just twice as much. 

Twe!ve-Year-01d’s Treasure 
Y friend of ours, twelve years of 
age, burst into the family circle 
the other day with the proud cry : 
“ Look what ’l’ve bought! ” 

In the faces of the family he 
flourished a tuning-fork. His father 
looked at it with an approving smile 
and said : “ Well, that’s what I call 
a sound investment.” 


Wireless from the Waves 



Y^GUE sounds of music I can hear; 

Do mermaids sing below ? 

Asked Snip, the serious; but Snap, 
The joker, answered : No ! 

That fishes of the seas have scales 
You're probably aware; 

And folks who’ve scales are made, 
no doubt, . 

To practise them down there! 

The Torturer 

]\Jaggie had just met a Highlander 
with his bagpipes for the first 
time. Aluch distressed, she ran up 
to a policeman. 

“ Oh, please, Policeman,” she said, 
“ can’t you interfere ? There's a 
horrid man squeezing something under 
his arm, and he’s hurting it terribly I ” 

\yiUT bird is still a bird after it 
has been beheaded ? 

Fowl—owl. 


He had to wait a long time, for few people were abroad in 
the glaring sunshine ; and he began to wonder if he would have 
any fun after all. The street was as quiet as the desert, and 
Jacko began to fidget with impatience. 

A cat slunk by, but Jacko was out for higher game than that. 
Then came the milkman, but Jacko didn't want to spoil the 
milk for customers. So he still kept the water turned off. 

At last he heard steps coming along the road, and Adolphus 
complaining of the heat. His brother had gone out dressed in 
his best flannels, and was bringing some friends home to tea. 

At least, that was what Jacko imagined, so just as 'the gate 
opened he lifted the hose and let fly. 

“ I’ll cool him down," he said, chuckling from his shelter 
behind the bush. 

But, unfortunately forJacko.it wasn’t Adolphus, but his father! 

Father Jacko had turned out in his lightest suit in honour 
of the heat wave, so he could hardly be expected to appreciate 
Jacko’s little joke. 

He didn't say very much ; it was too hot to get excited. But 
Jacko found the cane eloquent enough. 


A Short Allowance 

D° you see the hair in this old 
locket, Bobby ? It w.as your 
great-grandfather’s. 

Oh, I say, Mummy, he didn’t have 
much, did lie? 

Not Many Left 

Y correspondent who has been 
studying the street fatality re¬ 
turns and has seen on a bookstall a 
manual called The Complete Motorist 
writes to suggest that a companion 
volume The Complete Pedestrian 
should, be compiled while there are 
still entire specimens to be found. 

At the Curiosity Shop 
JJOW much is this bust of Danton ? 
Three hundred francs. . 

May I call your attention to the 
fact that the head has been stuck on ? 
Of course it has. He seas guillotined. 

\Yhat is the word of eight letters in 
which five of them are the 
same ? Assesses. 


A Word Square 

Jhe following clues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

A product of the field that is eaten 
by both man and beast. To lie over 
against. A pipe. Part of a plant. 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Coward ? 

Jf it is, do not assume that it re¬ 
flects upon the courage of the 
first holder of the name, for it does 
not. The name simply means a 
keeper of cows, a cow-herd. Cow¬ 
herd is a little difficult to pronounce 
quickly without dropping the h, 
and when that is gone there is not 
much to distinguish erd from ard. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light now grows shorter each day. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Pazzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross- 
word puzzle. 

Reading across, 

29 is an abbre¬ 
viation for the 
Latin word aet- 
atis. Reading 
down, 35 is an 
abbreviation for high tension. 
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Head and Tail. Pink, ink, pin. 
Puzzle in Rhyme. Temperature. 
Word Changing. Match, cat. 
Father and Son 

In 4 } years’ time, when the father 
will be * 49 ] and the son 16}. 
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'The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for l is. a year. My Magazine, published on the> 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for ids. a year; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


SUBMARINE LIFEBOAT • ZOO’S NEW BABY • UNFRIENDLY RELATIVES 



A Holiday on the Broads—The holiday season has begun and many parties are spending a 
happy time on the Norfolk Broads. Here we see holidaymakers washing up after lunch 



The Last Post in Belgium—These buglers of the London Rifle Brigade-are sounding the 
Last Post after the recent unveiling of a tablet in the Brigade’s cemetery at Ploegsteert 




Fox Terrier’s Big Jump—Here is an interesting 
photograph taken recently in Hyde Park of a lively 
fox terrier making a big jump by the Serpentine 



The Submarine Lifeboat—This lifeboat has been 
designed for- submarines. It can be carried on 
board, and will hold 25 men in case of noed 


A Circle of Rabbits—The members of this numerous 
family of Angora rabbits at Cheshunt in Hertford¬ 
shire look forward keenly to feeding-time and always 
gather round the feeding-trough in good order 


Three Little Maids in the Park—Three golden-haired, blue-eyed little maidens The Zoo’s New Baby—One of the latest and most 

whose total ages amounted to only 13 formed a very pretty picture when they interesting new babie9 at the London Zoo is tha 

were photographed in a London park the other day, as seen here Two of them little bison shown here with its mother. It is 

are twins of four and thsir big sister who is in the middle is five year3 old a great favourite with visitors and is doing well 



A Popular Paris Policeman—Paris has a policeman, known officially as Agent No. 9949, 
who speaks four languages and is stationed in the Place de la Madeleine to give directions 
to tourists. Here we see him helping some English visitors, who greatly appreciate his aid 


Unfriendly Big Cats—A Hon and a tiger which have been sharing a cage at the London Zoo, 
as seen here, have recently been showing signs of unfriendliness, although they are such close 
relatives, and the authorities have decided to part them and give them separate home9 


THE SEALED-UP CITY NEAR VESUVIUS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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